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BICBRATUR. 


TO AN INFANT. 


“ Thou art all fair, my love !” 
Whilst unalloyed as yet by touch of sin, 
Thy mimic thoughts in wild delirium rove 
O’er every object which the sight takes in, 
As though they could from each some new-born rapture win. 


Thy fond and mirthful smile 
Tells of the fountain of unmingled bliss 
That wells within thee; for there is no guile 
In infancy ; eaeh look and motion is 
The voice of truth, though born of dreamy phantasies. 


The lustre of thine eye 
Wherein lies mirror’d heaven's ethereal blue, 
Seems pregnant with unceasing energy ; 
And who the light of infant eyes could view, 
And deem that death would such bright work undo ? 














Thou art all fair, my love ! 
Yet were thy brethren fairer e’en than thee, 
And they are vanished. Beauty cannot move 
The stern destroyer ; still he wanders free, 
And culls the choicest flowers from life’s luxuriant tree. 


Nottingham. T. Rage. 





THE UNWILLING BRIDE. 
BY T. HAYNES BAYLEY. 

They kneel round the altar, the organ has ceased, 
The hands of the lovers are joined by the Priest; 
That bond which death only can sever again, 
Which proves ever after life’s blessing or bane. 
A bridal like this is a sorrowful sight, 
See the pale girl is bride to the feeble old Knight. 


Again the bells ring, and the moment 1s come 

For the young heart's worst trial, the last look of home. 
They pass from the village, how eagerly still 

She turns and looks back from the brow of the hill, 
She sees the white cottage—the garden she made, 

And she thinks of her lover, abandon’d—betray'd ! 


But who, with arms folded, hath linger’d so long, 
To watch the procession, apart from the throng ; 
Tis he, the forsaken—the false one is gone, 

He turns to his desolate dwelling alone ; 

But happier there than the doom that awaits, 

The bride who must smile on the being she hates. 





WOMAN’S LOVE. 


The love of woman is the greatest bliss 


. 
The other world in mercy gave to this ; 
For when man’s sorrowing bosom is too full, 
And when his weeping eyes with tears are dull, 
And when his once subservient friends are gone, 
— Their lives to soothe his miseries but one ; 
And she can with a single smile impart 
Joy and contentment to his harassed heart ; 
6m. And she alone, with all her witching power, 
. Can turn to happiness the gloomy hour: 
True, as to earth the Regent of the Night, 
a0 ane Man finds her still in sorrows infinite. 
ew York ———— 
| 27th, of - 
CAPTAIN BACK’S LAST VOYAGE TO THE POLAR 
3 from REGIONS. 
Oct. Vy, Narrative of an Expedition in H.M.S. Terror, undertaken with aview to Geo- 
Nov. 7 graphical Discovery on the Arctic Shores in the Years 1836, 7. By Capt. 
“47 Back, RN. Illustrated by a Map and Plates. Murray. 
ioe * The public has already been made acquainted with the leading particulars of 
“yr Capt. Back’s last perilous expedition. The hasty sketch which we were then 
“ @%, enabled to offer—thanks to the Geographical Society—is completely filled up 
Jan. af inthe volume now before us, which, in all probability, will be the last but one of 
“ oe its series ;—the expedition of Messrs. Dease and Simpson—of which also, so 
Feb. 7, far as it is complete,a sketch has recently appeared in this journal—turnishing 
od by po materials for the final page of the ‘ strange eventful” chapter of Arctic Dis- 
8 poke ng covery, so creditable to British enterprize and endurance. 
kets will As, however, the reader is already aware that the main incidents of Captain 
r Bilis Back’s expedition was a twelvemonth’s frightful imprisonment in the ice, he will 
naturally have prepared himself for even less variety of incident in the pages be- 
lore us, than generally make up arecord of Arctic travel. The crew of the 
ndon lerror, though net so cheerfully disposed as might have been desired in such a 
ee situation, went through the tremendous services required of them with courage 
N. and obedient industry ; there was not a trait of dissension among the ice-embay- 
siverpoo, ed voyagers ; and though sickness visited them heavily, (owing, probably, to the 
h of every utter failure of their warming apparatus,) the loss of life was light, and the three 
¢ from deaths, which took place, offered no incident “to adorn a tale.” Intercourse 
5 with the shore was rare—for the most part impossible; the Esquimaux, those 
fue . Shrewd, bargaining denizens of a district so bleak, that we might be excused for 
« ¥ believing that nothing purely human could inhabit it, were only seen twice ; 
“ 1h While “the few birds and animals obtained,” so an appendical note informs us, 
> “are so familiar to the readers of Arctic zoology, as to render any notice of them 
Sion altogether unnecessary.”’ Inshort, the route having been once traced, there re- 
« 7 mains for us but to select a few from a series of winter pictures, illustrating (to 
= % speak fancitully) the gigantic might of Frost and Ocean, the powerlessness of man 


‘0 cope withal, and the protecting hand of Providence. 


July \ As early as the 9th of August, 1836, the Terror had reached the extreme 
o 


> 2 horth point of her course, lat. 65° 50’ N., long. 82° 7’ W., being already entan- 
> a sled by the ice, upon which, as a cradle, she was to drift for four long months in 
 « % ‘he following spring. The constant and imminent peril was of the vessel being 
, Aug 4 “nipped,” as it is technically called. This disaster shortly befell her. 
> o 1s “The next morning (Sept. 20th) it drew more to the northward, and, what 
ye 9, Was worse, blew fresh, thereby setting the seaward ice down towards the land 
ey With more force than had yet been experienced. Shortly after 9 a. m. a floe 
“tue. vy Split in two, and the extreme violence of the pressure curled and crumbled 
ters, pur Ne windward ice in an awful manner, forcing it against the beam fully eighteen 















feethigh. The ship creaked as it were in agony, and, strong as she was, must 
‘ave been stove and crushed, had not some of the smaller masses been forced 
“ ‘er her bottom, and so diminished the strain, by actually lifting her bow nearly 
‘wo feet outthe water. In this perilous crisis steps were taken to have every- 
‘ing in readiness for hoisting out the barge, and without creating unnecessary 
“art, the officers and men were called on the quarter-deck, and desired, in case 
. emergency, to be active in the performance of their duties at the respective 
“ations then notified to them. It was a serious moment for all, as the pressure 


ns —— nor could we expect much, if any, abatement until the wind 
anged. 


Englan¢, 
LL, N.¥- 
1, 


“asian 


! 
| 
} 
| beyond a few seconds; for what, of human construction, could withstand the 
| impact of an icy continent, driven onward by a furious storm ? 


‘* At noon the weather and our prospects remained the same. The barome- | 
ter was falling, and the temperature was 26°+, with unceasing snow. Much | 
ice had been sunk under the bottom, and a doubt existed whether it was not 
finding its way beneath the lee fide also; for the uplifted ruins, within fifty paces | 
of the weather beam, were advancing slowly towards us like an immense wave 
fraught with destruction. Resistance would not, could not have been effectual | 


? Jn the meantime 


symptoms too unequivocal to be misunderstood demonstrated the intensity of | 
the pressure. The butt-ends began to start, and the copper, in which the galley 
apparatus was fixed, became creased, sliding doors refused to shut, and leaks 
found access through the bolt-heads and bulls-eyes. On sounding the well too, 
| an increase of water was reported, not sufficient to excite apprehension in itself, 
but such as to render hourly pumping necessary. Moved by these indications, 
and to guard against the worst, I ordered the provisions and preserved meats, with 
various other necessaries, to be got up from below and stowed on deck so as tobe 
ready ata moment to be thrown upon the large floe alongside. 





| which, if we may so deem without presumption, the finger of Providence was 

| manifest, the floe, which threatened instant destruction, turned so as in 2 great 

| degree to protect us against an increase of pressure, though for several hours 
afterwards the same creaking and grinding sounds continued to annoy our ears. 
| Tle barometer and other instrumeats fell with a regularity unprecedented, yet the 

) gale was broken, and by midnight had abated considerably.”’ 

After many similar disheartening adventures, and when the blockade had lasted 

ir-cud-thirty days, the further attempt to penetrate Repulse Bay, to the point 
| whither the Terror was 1 whence the reconnoitring parties were to 
| Start, was unanimously pronourced hopeless; then all that remained for the dis- 
| appointed party, was to anticipate a winter among the ice, and provide as they 
best might against contingencies and surprises of weather. Longer, more dis- 
mal, and more perilous was the winter, than even experience could have antici- 
| pated. The moral resistance available against its suspenses and hardships, became 

naturally a matter of interest to the father of the discoverers,—for such, to all 
| intents and purposes, is every captain of such an expedition. 

' ‘Meantime, we were not unobservant of the habits and dispositions of the 
crew, hastily gathered together, and for the most part composed of people who 
had never before been out of a collier: some half dozen, indeed, had served in 
Greenland vessels, but the laxity which is there permitted, rendered them little 

{ better than the former. A few men-of-wars-men, who were also on board, were 

| worth the whole together. The want of discipline and attention to personal 

| comfort, were most conspicuous ; and though the wholesome regulations prac- 
tised in His Majesty's service were most rigidly attended to in the Terror, yet 

, such was the unsociability, though without any ill-will, that it was only by a steady 

| and undeviating system pursued by the first lieutenant, that they were brought 

| at all together with the feelings of messmates ; at first, though nominally in the 
same mess, and eating at the same table, many of them would secrete their al- 
| lowance, with other unmanly and unsailor-like practices. This was another 
| proof, added to the many I had already witnessed, how greatly discipline improves 
| the mind and manners, and how much the regular service-man is to be preferred 
| for ali hazardous or difficult enterprises. Reciprocity of kindnesses, a generous 
| and self-denying disposition, a spirit of frankness, a hearty and above-board 
| manner—these are the true characteristics of the British seaman; and the want 
| of these is seldom compensated by other qualities. In our case,—and ! men- 
tion this merely to show the difference of olden and modern times,—there were 
only three or four in the ship who could not write ; all read ; some recited whole 
| pages of poetry, others sang French songs. Yet with all this, had they been 
left to themselves, I verily believe a more unsociable, suspicious, and uncom- 
fortable set of people could not have been found. Oh! if the two are incompa- 
| tible, give me the old Jack Tar, who would stand up for his ship, and give his life 
for his messmate.”’ 

Week after week do we continue drifting along with the Terror, sometimes, 
| fixed, sometimes free, but wherever the ice pleases—sometimes exposed to 
| heavy assaults, when a sudden gale caused disruption, and tries the strength of 

the poor ship to the utmost. In November, after repeated trials and adjustments, 
the warming apparatus proved totally inefficient, and was obliged to be abandon- 
ed : towards the close of the month the officers got up a play, and it went off mer- 
rily, but about Christmas the foe to all Arctic voyagers—the languor of scor- 
butic disease —began to creep in among them: and, with all the zeal of the 
authorities, it became difficult to enforce the proper quantity of exercise being 
taken much more to stir up merriment. 
ly—they began to look forward to their release. But matters, in place of amend- 
ing, rapidly became worse; for on the 9th of March the Terror, still drifting, 
began to be lifted up by the ice, and leakages to ensne from the tremendons 
strain to which she was exposed. On the 16th— 

‘« Another rush drove irresistibly on the larboard quarter and stern, and forcing 
the ship ahead raised her on the ice. A chaotic ruin followed ; our poor and 
cherished courtyard, its walland arched doors, gallery, and well-trodden paths, 
were rent, and in some parts ploughed up like dust. The ship was careened 
fully four streaks, and snrung a leak as before. Scarcely were ten minutes left 
us forthe expression of our astonishment that anything of human build could 
outlive such assaults, when, at 1 a.m., another equally violent rush succeeded ; 
and in its way towards the starboard quarter, threw up a rolling wave thirty feet 
high, crowned by a blue square mass of many tons, resembling the entire side of 
a house, which, after hanging for some time jn doubtrul poise on the ridge, at 
length f+ll with a crash into the hollew, in which, as in a cavern, the after part 
of the ship seemed imbedded. It was indeed an awful crisis, rendered more 
frightful from the mistiness of the night and dimness of the moon. The poor 
ship cracked and trembled violently ; and no one could say that the next minute | 
would not be her last, and, indeed, his own too, for with her our means of safety | 
would probably perish. * * 

‘*T was naturally auxious to ascertain, as far as possible, the amount of damage 
received ; and,on inspecting the outside of the ship with the first Lieutenant 
and carpenter, we saw that the fore-foot was completely exposed, the ship having 
been literally lifted up on the surface of the same ice, which had formerly, as I 

have said, imbedded her up to the flukes of the anchors. How far she was from 
the water’s edge, could not be ascertained, though it was seen from the marks 
that she was heaved up seven feet abaft, whilst on deck, the ascent in walking 
forward was considerable. The larboard side was found to be flattened and in- | 
dented in such a manner, as to make it probable some injury had been sustained | 
about the timbers near the line of flotation, in a direction six or eight feet from | 
the main channels forward, and the quarter ov the same side was bolstered up 
as high as the taffrail by one of the largest floe pieces, which pressed severely on 
one of her weakest points. These appearances with the facts of the damaged 
stern-post and the leaks, raised a doubt in my mind, how far the ship might 
be trustworthy when the ice should slacken off sufficiently to let her down to her 
bearings.”’ 

In this state, with slight changes, did the Terror remain till July, when the 
operation of the ice-saws, seconded by the season, effected her deliverance. How 
dreary and monotonous the condition of her crew must have been may be infer- 
red from the importance given in the chronicle to the chance appearance of a | 
bird, or from the fact that some among her officers who “did not lurk for the 
chance of a shot, were speculating on the possibility of coaxing the ship’s peas | 
to germinate in an heterogeneous composition of coal dust.”’ No wonder that 
on the llth of July, loud was the cheering when the disengaged Terror gave 
signs of parting company with her Old Man of the Sea—the mass of ice which 
had so long upborne her, and embraced her so closely to her all but destruction 

Yet the greatest peril was to come. The ship was fatally injured, and for two | 


sund, ane 


| 


To add to our| 
anxiety, night closed prematurely, when suddenly, from some unknown cause, in | 





| whale on each side. 





On Valentine's day—to pass on quick- | 


days staggered onwarv still among the ice, and not wholly under her commander's 
control. The rest shall be told in Captain Back’s own words :— 

“ July 13. Though there was ice in every direction, we continued to drift 
about a quarter of amile an hour. Some small calves found their way from be- 
neath our clog, and it was with great satisfaction, that we contemplated the in- 
creased breadth of the saw line—a satisfaction not lessened by the discovery that 
the ship had settled more down, her draught now being abaft thirteen feet eight 
inches, and forward twelve feet eight. Neither, with the incessant working of 
one pump, had the water accumulated in the well beyond eleven inches. At9 
a.m. there was a moderate breete from the westward, with a thin mist, and, to 
our unaccustomed eyes a sight almost marvellous, a gentle swell on an apparent- 
ly unbroken surface. It was thought the agitation, slight as it was, might crack 
or break the ice alongside ; but as it proved otherwise, two warps, fixed to ice 
anchors, and leading to either extremity of the ship, were firmly attached at a 
favourable angle for separating and entirely disuniting the entire mass; how- 
ever, while we were in the act of heaving a powerful strain on the warps, it sud- 
denly split diagonally from a hummocky point about fifteen paces from the star- 
board bow, along its outer edge, to somewhere near the after part of the main 
chains. The detached portion, on which were two men, (a third being in the 
diugy, close to them), was instantaneously splintered into three pieces, two of 
which, singularly enough, were separately occupied by the persons just mention- 
ed, who, standing steadily on the whirling and heaving ice, thus violently discard- 
ed, gave a hearty cheer, while their companion, having lost his balance from the 
sudden jerking of the dingy, lay stretched at full length, and grasping the gun- 
The cheering, however, was turned to astonishment, as 
they watched the ship slowly rising and heeling over to port, We on board 
had been surprised that no counter-action occurred, and were beginning to won- 
der that the vessel did not recover her eqnilibrium, but were now startled by 
| the conviction that she was gradually going over; and the great inclination 
rendering it impossible to stand on deck, every one clung on to windward 
as he best covid. Then it was we beheld the strange and appalling spectacle of 
what may be fitly termed a submerged berg, fixed low down with one end to the 
ship’s side, while the other, with the purchase of a long lever, advantageously placed 
at a right angle with the keel, was s!owly rising towards the surface. Meanwhile, 
those who happened to be below, finaing everything falling, rushed or clambered 
on deck, where they saw the ship on her bean-ends, with the lee boats touching 
| the water, and felt that a few moments only trembled between them and eternity. 
| Yet in that awful crisis there was no confusion; the sails were clewed up and 
| lowered, fresh men from former crews were stationed in the boats, which again 
| were rather unhooked than lowered; the barge was hoisted out; and, with a 
| promptitude and presence of mind which I shall ever remember with admiration, 
the whole five were provisioned and filled with arms, ammunition, and clothing, 
and veered astern clear of danger. The pumps were never quitted, and though 
expecting that the ship might capsize, yet the question of * Does the leak gain on 
us!” was asked, and when answered in the negative, there was still a manifesta- 
tion of hope. Our fate, however, yet hung in suspense, for not in the smallest 
degree did the ship right ; happily for us, there was a dead calm, which permit- 
ted us to examine the berg. 

‘** At the only part along the side, where we could effectively act, it was found 
to be four fathoms thick, and along this it was determined to cut with the saw, if 
providentially, time were spared us for the operation. On going round outside, 
with the first Lieutenant, | counted nearly fourteen planks below the filled-up 
part of the main chains to the edge of the water, the angle of inclination being 
above twenty-five degrees, while on the lee side [ stepped from the boat's thwart 
on deck. Looking at the bottom, we perceived that the keel, from the fore-foot 
aft, was torn and ragged, but to what extent the damage extended could not yet 
be ascertained. The exceeding awkwardness of our situation, occasioned some 
difficulty in slinging and placing the stages and sheers for sawing, but this was 
surmounted ; and by 11 4. m. the work was begun, and went on cheerily. The 
| men were told that much depended on their exertions and were encouraged to fin- 

ish their task the same day. Provisions were issued on deck, and weak grog sup- 
| plied occasionally ; and thus fortitied, and assisted by the officers, they sung and 
| worked with that characteristic indifference to peril which has been so often ad- 
mired in British seamen. While we were thus occupied, several seahorses came 
up, and after listening and stretching out their necks with a sort of curious stu- 
pidity as they drew themselves on the ice, they seemed undecided whether to 
remain or not. At length, however, they tumbled their uncouth bulks into the 
| water, and disappeared. Meantime, considerable progress, as was imagined, was 
made with the saw ; but on sounding, it was found, that instead of cutting up and 
down, it had taken a slanting course, and thus obliged us to re-commence ; and 
| the lower part, too, proved so hard, that a longer time was required for finishing the 
| half yet undone. Seeing this, and reflecting that the heaviest part was detached, 
| the same process was tried from aft; and, this being found to be easier, by mid- 
| night there remained bunt twenty-five feet to cut, for connecting the two sections. 
Againthe crew were supplied with food, making the third pound to each man 
since the commencemen: of work in the forenoon ; but, on this occasion, hot 
cocoa was given instead of grog After one hour's rest, the laborious duty was 
resumed, and, stimulated with the desire of seeing the ship once more upright, 
they did not relax until nature asserted her prerogative. 

** After 2 a.m., July 14th, many became so fagged and drowsy, that, in spite 
of the energetic remonstrances of the first Lieutenant, they worked mechanical- 
ly, with their eyes shut; and therefore, anxious as I was that all should be ac- 
complished before a change of weather or other contingency should interfere, 
and though ten feet only were wanting to unite the fore and aft line, I gave di- 
rection that all should quit the ice, and lie down for two hours. It was remark- 
ed, about that time, that the ship had righted a few inches, but still no one could 
move about the deck without holding on by the ropes to windward. The people 
had crept under the shelter of the deek to escape from the chilling air of the 
morning (for filmy ice was forming on the sea) ; the officers were dispersed about 
the deck above ; and ] was contemplating the languid action of those whose 








| 


| turn it was to take the pumps, and more particularly, three or four jaded forms, 


stretched out in death-like slumber on the lee-side—when, suddenly, there was 


| a sensible yielding beneath the feet, with the grating sound of breaking ice, and, 


before a word could be spoken, the liberated ship righted entirely ; while broken 
spars, the bent saw, and the massy berg, were all in commotion together. Quick 
as they could spring, the crew jumped on deck, and I know not how many cheers 
commemorated the joyful occasion. It was a scene not to be forgotten by the 
spectators. It wanted but one day to complete four months since the ship had 
been thrown upon the ice.” 

After this deliverance, the voyage homeward, though a matter nervous enough 
in a ship with a stern-post so battered and destroyed as the one figured in Capt 
Smyth's clever drawing, seems but a trifle. We cannot, however, conclude the 
narrative, without an expression of regret, that the exertions'and sufferings of the 
manly and pleasant narrator had not been, as they deserved to be, crowned with 
success. 





DECEPTION.—A TALE. 
By ues. aBDY.—[ Continued from the Allnon of June 9.) 

Percival smiled at his friend's enthusiasm, but agreed with him in his abhor 
rence of deceit: he spoke highly in praise of sincerity and openness, aud for a 
short time I felt disposed to distrust and fear him; but I afterwards discovered 
that he had not the most distant idea of my delinquency, and was constantly in 
the habit of citing me asa model of female perfection. I had soon another and 
a much severer cause for inquietude. I had for some time felt far from well: | 
had occasionally vague fears of the reason ; at length they became so overpower- 
ing, that I was induced to consult a medical practitioner, who confirmed my worst 
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apprehensions. I was actually in the situation that I had feigned to be in a year 
ago. I had long been ible of the d of my deceptive scheme—I had felt 
the bitterness of its degradation—I had occasionally had some dim revealings of 
its guilt, but I had never till now been thoroughly convinced of its folly. I felt 
like the presumptuous builders of the Tower of Babel, when their impious design 
was frustrated in a moment by the God whom they had outraged and provoked. 
I had persuaded myself, or rather had suffered myself to be persuaded by Mrs. 
Charlton, that J was inflicting no injury by my scheme, save on my own enemies, 
Mr. and Mrs. Neville, and their children. It had never struck me that I was pro- 
bably inflicting an injury on the unborn, and that unborn one my own blessed 
babe. I cannot deseribe the intensity of my feelings. I should have been thank- 
ful for the society even of Mrs. Charlton, although it had only been to censure 
and upbraid her. I was however, obliged to confine my feelings te my own bosom, 
and reconcile myself as well as I could to the prospect before me. I acquainted 
my husband with the tidings; he received them with an indifference strangely 
contrasting with the raptures of the preceding year; in fact, notwithstanding 
Mrs. Neville’s ominous harangue upon infant complaints, he seemed to have 
persuaded himself that his healthful and beautiful boy was safely shielded from 
the arrows of death; he was becoming more and more fondly devoted to him, 
and appeared disposed to regard another child as an interloper. He expressed 
an earnest wish that the infant might prove a girl; he had a mingled pity and 
disdain for the whole race of younger sons; and his own early and constant 
bickering with his brother had not impressed him with any very high opinion of 
the pleasures to be derived from the fraternal connection. [shared in his wish ; 
I felt that my conscience would net be so heavily burdened were my child to 
bea girl, since I should not have inflicted the same injury on her by depriving 
her of her birthright. In this I showed the dark and confused state of my 
mind on the real nature of guilt. When we commit a crime we sin against God, 
and the train of after consequences, which may more or less affect the welfare of 
ourselves or our fellow-creatures, can neither add to nor diminish the magnitude 
of our original offence. 

In the course of the winter, which we passed in London, Mrs. Charlton called 
on me. Rumour had informed her of my situation ; she told me how much she 
felt for me, and what a pity it was that I had not had a Jittle patience, wondered 
whether the earl would care for a second child now that he was already provided 
with an heir, and remarked on the surprising differeace that I should, to a certain- 
ty, feel in my affection towards my own child and that of another woman. After 
having harrowed and irritated my feelings for about an hour by this kind of con- 
versation, she told me her establishment was going on so admirably, that she 
found it expedient to conduct it on an enlarged scale, and would feel greatly 
obliged to me by another advance of money. I was inconvenienced in a pecu- 
niary point of view by this demand, and incensed at being thus made a subject 
for pillage. It also hurt my conscience to give a woman of such a superficial 
education, and such defective morality, the means of probably poisoning the 
minds of an additional number of ductile girls; but I complied with her extor- 
tion, and she assured me that she had little doubt of eventually realising a for- 
tune, since all the parents of her pupils were delighted with her. This boast I 
did not disbelieve. I had myself been blinded, by her softuess, her flattery and 
her shrewdness, to her actual want of refinement, openness, and good principle ; 
and I could not doubt that these qualities must still exert a powerful charm on 
the minds of those who had not, like myself, paid dearly for their disenchantment. 

I was confined in London in the spring. My sufferings were severe; I might 
literally have said, ‘“‘ The fear of death has fallen upon me ;”’ and so intense was 
my terror at the idea of appearing before a God of truth, burdened with uncon- 
fessed and unrepaired deception, that I was once on the point of sending for my 
husband, and disclosing the whole story to him. Would that I had done so! 
what years of suffering would not the confession have spared me! but the reflec- 
tion that I should die unmourned, or live disgraced, if I once entered on such a 
recital, deterred me. I felt greatly hurt when told that my child was a boy; but 
the sight of his sweet face, when he was laid on the pillow by my side, awoke a 
thousand new and indescribable feelings in my heart. I kissed him repeatedly 
with eager joy ; but a sorrowful gloom soon came over me, when I reflected that 
this beloved creature ought to be eagerly welcomed into the world as the heir of 
an ancient title and large estates, and that his mother had been the wicked and 
wilful instrument of depriving him of the honours of his birthright. I quickly 
recovered, and again received the congratulatory visits of my female friends ; 
they were, however, of afar cooler description. Every young mother, even in 
an inferior class of life, must have discovered that her second child excites much 








less interest and sensation among her friends and relations than her first, and this 
is peculiary the case in the circles of the aristocracy, where the eldest son is 
born toa splendid heritage, and the second to the precarious and unenviable sta- 
tion of a younger brother. 

Usually the mother is well disposed to make allowance for the diminution of 
warmth in her associates ; she herself is sensible that the feelings caused by a 
first-born child can never be revived in similar force and intensity by a second. 
Unfortunately, however, I was entertaining these feelings in their original energy 
and freshness, which my friends believed I was partaking in a very modified point 
of view; and I felt angry and displeased at the slight admiration which they ex- 
pressed for my sweet Aubrey, who had been christened by my maiden name at my 
express desire. He was a smaller and more delicate child than Lord Montford 
had been ; and my sister-in-law, forgetting her former doctrine that fine children 
are the most likely to be carried off, assured me that she pitied me, for that so 
fragile an infant would in all probability never be reared. These little vexa- 
tions, however, were nothing compared to the trouble I endured from the 
manner of my husband; he not only forbore to share in my fond love and atten- 
tion to my baby, but he evidently resented the way in which I devoted the 
greater part of my time to nursing and fondling him, and watching over his 
slumbers. 

‘**Tsabel,”” he said to me one day, “ your conduct gives me serious cencern. I 
really think it can only proceed from the wish of mortifying and wounding me. I 
have long observed with great uneasiness your indifference and neglect towards 
your first-born boy, a child of whom any mother might be proud, and whose birth 
you know was ardently desired by me as a means of keeping the titles and estates 
in adirect line. I have never hitherto seriously reproved you on this point; you 
have always been a good and affectionate wife to me, and your general conduct is 
the theme of universal commendation. I therefore concluded that you had not 
those feelings of maternal love that the most women possess, or that you were 
perhaps indifferent to the endearing helplessness of a mere infant, and that your 
interests in Montford would increase with his ripening years. I now, however, 
see you lavishing on your second son all those caresses and attentions ihat you 
continue to deny to your eldest. How am I to account for this epparent contra- 
diction? If by some sudden revulsion of spirit the spring of maternal fondness 


is at length unlocked within your bosom, why is your last born alone to share the 
effects of it!” 





I could make no answer, 1! could only press my sweet Aubrey to my heart, 
weep, and retaliate Lord Ellerton’s reproaches by saying that he appeared as in- 
different to his youngest eon as I was to my eldest. 





* Do not imagine that you can excuse yourself in that way,” he replied; ‘the 


cases can admit of no comparison. You know the feverish longing with which | | 
pined for an heir, and cannot wonder that I should receive one with an enthusiasm | 
of grateful delight which no second son could inspire. In respect to my alleged | 
indifference to Aubrey, you must remember that a baby of a few weeks old cannot | 
possibly present a source of such amusement and delight to a father as one who | 
is advancing to two years ; and lastly, your own constant, ardent, and extrava- 
gant attention to the infant deprives other people of the inclination to take | 


much notice ot him, and causes their notice to appear exceedingly cold when | 
they offer it.” 


| ries and differences from the piercing and curious eyes of the world : the Earl and | iniquitous character ; 


| stroyer of the prospects and possessions of my unborn son. 


Lord Ellerton was beyond measure rejoiced ; he was never tired of soothing 
amusing, and reading to his little convalescent favourite ; and the coldness which 
I evinced on the occasion seemed still further to confirm his opinion of my per- 
verseness and bad feelings. In due time a private tutor was engaged by Lord 
Ellerton for the two boys. I could uot find fault with his selection. 
Mr. Holman was a learned, a polished and an exemplary man; but he 
soon made me his enemy, by showing a visible preference of Lord Mont- 
ford to Aubrey. I do not think he was actuated by self-interest or ser- 
vility; but Lord Montford had an open, honest frankness of manner, which 
made him universally popular. I imputed this good-natured freedom to the na- 
tural coarseness of the low born peasant; but by persons in general it was es- 
teemed as the condescending affability of the unaffected young nobleman. My 
own dear boy was bashful and timid ; although not unhealthy, he was delicate in 
frame, and averse to robust and athletic exercises ; his intellect was decidedly 
fine, but much of it was lost on acold careless world through the exceeding sus- 
ceptibility of his nature, his nervous fear of ridicule, and his acute sense of in- 
difference or unkindness. I had earnestly wished that he might resemble the earl 
in person, but my wishes seemed all destined to meet with disappointment; he 
was the living image of myself, and his mind as well as his person, seemed the 
thorough counterpart of my own. He was sensitively alive to the coldness of 
his father, and to the evident preference which every one accorded to his elder 
brother. All these mortifications threw him more decidedly upon my kind 
offices, and I weptand sympathised with him on every new occasion of com- 
plaint, thus fostering that too great sensibility of disposition, which, had I been 
placed under different circumstances, I should have endeavoured to subdue and 
correct. I never, however, could dismiss the idea, that as I had deeply injured 
Aubrey, it ought to be the constant study of my life to make reparation to him. 

When Lord Montford completed his twelfth year, my husband insisted on cele- 
brating his birthday by an entertainment. I could not offer any reasonable ob- 
jection to this plan: but every measure which stamped him as our first-born and 
our heir was peculiarly distressing to me. Our friend Mr. Percival was then 
staying at Ashburn Park, and with him a gentleman of the name of Dudley, who 
even, from my first introduction to him, made a strong impression on my mind. 
I absolutely shrank from his piercing and steady gaze. I was impressed wit): the 
idea that he was reading the secrets of my heart, and thatall my base and revolt- 
ing history of deception was known to him. On the morning of the birth-day 


féte, my dear Aubrey seemed fatigued and dispirited by the crowd of noisy revel- 


lers. I took him with me to a quiet arbour; threw my arms round his neck, and 
passionately wept on his shoulder. Suddenly I heard approaching footsteps, and 
Dudley stood before me; he regarded me with an expression of mingled pity and 
reproof. 

‘Be persuaded, Lady Ellerton,.”’ said he, ‘to return to the company; if 
you remain here with your son, while the rest of your friends are engaged in 


celebrating the birth day of the viscount, some unpleasant suspicions may be ex- 
cited.” 


His words shot through me like arrows, but they had no barb save for the guilty. 


My dear boy heard them, and they made no peculiar impression upon bim; bot 
the emphasis laid by Dudley on the words, *‘ your son,’ and “ the viscount,” and 
the sad and sorrowful look which he wore when he alluded to the “ suspicions ” 
that might be entertained, convinced me that he was master of my secret. He 
left the arbour while I spoke. I followed him mechanically, but I trembled with 
terror and dismay. Mrs. Charlton had assured me that my secret was now in 
the possession of two people alone; but she might have deceived me, and I 
might be a subject for the contemptuous strictures of strangers. 

In the course of the evening [ commanded my feelings sufficiently to mention 
Sidmouth to Dudley, to dwell on the names of several of the principal inhabit- 
ants, and even to particularize Mr. Wickham as realising an artist’s ideas of ve- 
nerable old age. Dudley's replies were candid and prompt; he had once visited 


Sidmouth, but merely for an excursion of a few hours; he knew none of the in- | 


habitants ; he had never seen or heard of Mr. Wickham. I felt that.I was still 
safe, and my mind was relieved. Afterwards I heard that Dudley was consider- 
ed a remarkable character, from his great insight into human nature. I was told 


many stories of his surprising discoveries, and I did not wonder he should have 
penetrated my secret. 


power of drawing aside the veil. Dudley was respected and admired by his fel- 
low-creatures, but not beloved by them; he was like the reputed possessor of the 
gift of second sight; his extraordinary distinction although it made him an ob- 
ject of wonder and veneration to the world, made him also an object of fear and 
distrust. 

Inthe few ensuing years Mrs. Charlton's fortunes underwent a rapid change. 
She gave up her school, after repeated and heavy drafts on my purse to support it ; 
and obtained from me a letter of warm recommendation to secure her the post of 
companion to Lady Barlow, the wife of a wealthy baronet in my neighbourhood. 
I was sincerely sorry for the alteration. Lady Barlow was of an easy tem- 
per; she was pleased with the insinuating manners of her companion, and fre- 
quently took her with her into society; and whenever I met the eye of Mrs. 
Charlton in company, however I might previously have been admired, praised, 
and respected, I seemed to shrink within myself, painfully conscious that 1 was 
standing in the presence of a witness of my past misdeeds 

How idle, how contradictory, to use the mildest term, was this feeling! What 
did it avail to me that I occasionally met the eye of an earthly witness of my 
transgression, when 1 was constantly beneath the gaze of the great Almighty 
witness, whose eyes are in every place beholding the evil and the good!” In 
about two years Lady Barlow died, and I was in hope that Mrs. Charlton would 
remove to some distant situation; but my hopes were vain; a sister of Sir Ro- 


bert Barlow’s immediately made her appearance at the house, to perform that | 
convenient part known by the name of *‘ playing propriety ;” and in the course of | 


a twelvemonth she left the family, and Mrs. Charlton assumed the legitimate go- 
vernment of itas Lady Barlow. I must do her the justice to say that she now 
discontinued her applications to my purse ; but she was more than ever thrown 
into my society, and I found it impossible to shun her; every body persisted in 
the belief that we were very dear friends, and it would have been difficult to un- 
deceive them. It has been observed, that it is most painful to meet a former 
friend in the character of a foe, but how much more painful is it when the alteration 


in your feelings is unknown tu the world—when you are obliged to smile and ca- | 


ress, and utter expressions of the most perfect cordiality to your false friend, 
while all the time you are panting to break forth into eagerreproaches and vehement 
recapitulations of your wrongs! I often smarted under an intentional sneer or in- 
vendo ot Lady Barlow's, which I did not dare to resent; memory then pictured 
to me the calm fire-side at Ashton Park, where! once sat with her in the fond inti- 
macy of confidential communication: she was then poor and unknown; she was 
now, through my introduction, rich and influential. How had she requited me for 
my good offices! By extortion, unkindness, and insult. Sometimes the idea oc- 
curred to me that I would brave all consequences, confess my transgression to my 


husband, and thus at once relieve my own mind from a burden and effect the dis. | 


missal of Lord Montford; but my courage failed me when I contemplated the 
direful consequences of such a confession—my husband would probably break 
his heart at the loss of his idolised son, and the disgrace of his still esteemed and 
honoured wife ; and my dear Aubrey, whose affections now all centered in myself, 


and who was wont to consider me the most perfect of human beings would learn to | 


regard me with disdain and horror, asan artful, unprincipled dissembler, as the de- 


The good opinion of 
the world also weighed powerfully with my weak mind. We were, in reality, a dis- 
united family,but we had sufficient geod taste and good feeling to seclude our rival- 


I pitied more than I envied him for the gift he possess- | 
ed; ‘a naked human heart” has been truly described as ‘a hideous sight,” and | 
the human being is surely to be commiserated who in any degree possesses the | 
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‘“‘ Because,” he answered with energy, ‘I see that he engrosses the whole of 
yourlove. I trust I am not envious; I am willing to yield to my brother the 
largest portion of your attention—he is delicate in mind and frame, and I know 
it is the tender nature of a mother to fondle and cherish with the greatest care 
the most fragile of her offspring; but let me share some small portion of your 
tenderness with him ; summon him now, If I may venture to ask the boon ; iet 
us kneel together at your feet, and vow hereafter to be affectionate brothers to 
each other, and dutiful sons to our beloved and loving mother.” 


Good feeling and good policy would have alike prompted me to encourage the 
amiable spirit shown by this warm-hearted young man, and to have the opportu- 
nity of conciliating his future good offices for his brother, but I could not com- 
mand myself to do so. I felt absolutely choking with indignation at the idea of 
my graceful, noble-born, highly-gifted son, crouching as a dependant on the patron- 
age of arustic foundling. 

“‘T am not fond of scenes,” I replied, coldly ; ‘I am not conscious that there 
bas been anything in the conduct of Aubrey or myself to wound your feelings, 
orgive you offence ; should such have been the case, you may command imme- 
diate redress from your father.” 

**O mother!” he replied, ‘ do not think that I shall stoop to the meanness of 
relating to my father the sad result of this interview; but the longing for a mo- 
ther’s love seemed to burn so fervently within my breast, that I could not resist 
the temptation of trying one fond affectionate appeal to your feelings. This 
day, twenty-one years ago, I entered the world a little helpless infant! you suf- 
fered for me, you joyed in me, you pressed me to your bosom in fondness and 
triumph : when did these feelings die away! Mother, why may not this day revive 
them!” 

At the conclusion of his speech he clasped me in his arms, and imprinted a 
kiss on my cheek. I pushed him from me in a transport of haughty disdain and 
offended delicacy, natural enough when it is considered that I knew myself to be 
receiving the embrace of alow-born peasant, but apparently most preposterous 
and unfeeling for a mother to evince towards her son. 

The cheek of the young viscount crimsoned. ‘It is enough, Lady Ellerton,” 
said he, ‘I will not longer offend you with my presence.” Aubrey at that mo- 
ment entered. ‘I leave to you, brother,” he cortinued, ‘the task of consoling 
the mother whose heart you have entirely alienated from her first-born, by what 
aitifices it is best known to yourself.” 

I burst into an hysterical fit of sobbing as he quitted the room. ‘ O my beau- 
tiful, my beloved Aubrey,” said I, ‘for you should be these rejoicings, these 
| festivals; pardon, pardon your repentant mother, that another should usurp 
| them.” 
| Dearest mother,” said he, fondly caressing me, ‘ why will you do yourself 
such injustice? It pleased God to send my brother into the world before me ; 
| you had no power to alter his dispensation, and therefore you surely ought not 

to reproach yourself with it, or to lament the effects of it. You would doubtless 
| have wished that yourfavourite child should also have been your first-born: such a 
| wish is perfectly natural and justifiable. We can none of us, however, com- 
| mand the events of life, but we cam rise superior to the consequences of them, 
| by feeling that although our own will may be the pleasantest, the will of Provi- 
| dence is the best.” 
| Poor Aubrey! every word of his speech was a dagger to me; instead of 
trusting to the will of Providence, I had profanely defied it by attempting to work 
| out my own will! O how different had been my situation and feelings, had I 
| been content humbly and patiently to wait the pleasure of the Lord! The beau- 
| tiful words of the inspired psalmist recurred to my mind, “ Delight thou in the 
Lord, and he shall give thee thy heart’s desire; commit thy way unto the Lord, 
| and put thy trust in him, and he ehall bring it to pass.” 
| ‘JT sometimes fear, dear mother,”’ continued Aubrey, ‘ that you consider me 
grasping and ambitious ; suchis not the case. Were we a happy and united 
family, 1 should not, for a moment, repine that Heaven had placed me in the sta- 
tion of a younger brother; but my father treats me with distance and disdain, 
| my brother shuns and despises me, and even your love, great and precious as it 
is, comes to me alloyed with the reflection that it causes you to feel unhappi- 
| ness and regret at the superior advantages of my brother, and sows dissension 
between you and my father. My desires and wants are very few ; give me books 
music, and domestic peace ; andI covet not the pomp and parade of fashion ; do 
not then, dear mother, covet them for me. I may say, as poor Prince Ar- 
thur did, to his mother Constance, ‘I am not worth this coil that’s made for 
me.’ ”’ 

I warmly returned the caresses with which Aubrey concluded his speech, and 
leaning on his arm, quitted the boudoir, and commanded myself sufficiently to do 
the honours of my house with proper courtesy during the remainder of the day. 
The events of that morning were certainly of use to me: so much good feeling 
had been shown, both by my supposed and real son, that I felt it my duty to both 
of them, as well as to my husband, to adopt a more gentle and conciliating manner 
to Lord Montford than had hitherto been the case. 

I was severely tried, however, when we went to London; every voice was loud 
in the praise of my charming and fascinating eldest son: he was sought for in 
every company; young ladies vied in their endeavours to attract his attention, 
young men eagerly courted his conversation, mothers envied me my handsome 
and amiable son, and fathers congratulated Lord Ellerton on the freedom of his 
heir from every description of extravagance and excess. A happy and an exult- 
ing father indeed was Lord Ellerton; and I began gradually to reason myself in- 
to forgiving him for the pride and pleasure which it was so very natural he should 
feel. My dear Aubrey mingled very little with company ; he employed himself 
principally in reading. 

“Books,” he said, “are delightful and unwearing companions; they give me 
society in solitude, and bestow a still more valuable boon on me by furnishing me 
with precious memories, which give me solitude in society.” 

A little while before Aubrey attained the age of twenty-one, a distant relation 
of mine died, bequeathing to me a small estate. Lord Elierton voluntarily pro- 
posed that I should make it over to Aubrey. I accepted his offer with joy; and 
the gratitude that I felt to him for it enabled me to bear, without any outbreaking 
of regret and indignation, the trial of seeing Aubrey’s birth day celebrated merely 
| by a smaller party of friends. A trial of greater magnitude, however, was in store 

forme. Aubrey’s health was becoming decidedly more delicate than it had ever 
been: atendency to consumption in him had long been feared by our family pliy- 
sician,and when, in the course of another year, we were all preparing to quit 
Ashburn Park for London, Dr. Ferrars, who had been suddenly summoned by 
me in consequence of the manifest indisposition of Aubrey, suggested that it 
would be well for him to pass the ensuing few months in the mild atmosphere of 
| Hastings. I requested permission of Lord Ellerton to accompany him; it was 
| given, and Dr. Ferrars directed me how to proceed in the management of his 
health, and particularly desired that his mind should be kept perfectly calm and 
| free from excitement or irritation. 

The day before we quitted Ashburn Park, a singular incident occurred. Au- 
brey had been well enongh to take a short walk in the neighbourhood, and on his 
return smilingly told me that he had met with a strange woman about a mile from 
the house, who seemed almost as mysterious as Meg Merrilies. 

‘‘ Not,” he continued, ‘that she emulated that personage in her eccentricity of 
| dress or appearance; she was a pale, faded, sorrowful-looking woman, apparently 
about forty, and dressed meanly, but with neatness ; she had a basket on her 
arm, containing some little books for sale. I gave her what she censidered so 
liberal a remuneration for the few I took, that she was rendered communicative 
| by her gratitude, and told mea piteous story of her distress. She was originally 
| the daughter ofa farmer, and bred in comfort and plenty—but she married a man 
| against the wishes of her father, who afterwards became a thoroughly vile and 
she had been the mother of several children who had all 














‘There was much truth in all that Lord Ellerton said, and I should have been | myself were consequently regarded as a remarkably happy married couple, and | disgraced themselves, and two of them had been punished by the laws of their 
wise if I had profited by it; but I considered Lord Montford as the usurper of | 


my son’s rights, and therefore to be regarded with aversion, while the innocent | 
victim, whom I had robbed of his lawful inheritance, I thought could only be | 
repaid by the fondest devotion and most passionate attachment. This conduct 
tended to alienate Lord Ellerton’s affections from my child, and in a great mea- 
aure from myself. The boys were a constant source of uneasiness between us; 
and as [ still fondly loved my husband, I felt more and more indignant at the 
presumptuous little changeling who so decidedly engrossed the tenderness that 
Aubrey and myself had the best right to claim. 

Mrs. Charlton wrote to me every few months for money, and favoured me 
once a year with a visit of an hour’s length, in which she contrived to crowd a 
sufficient number of unpleasant images and allusions to keep me in a nervous, 
agitated state for several days afterwards. 





Nothing remarkable occurred till Lord Montford had attained his sixth year ; 
he was then attacked by violent illness, and the physicians warned me to prepare 
myself for the worst. Alas! they little knew the unamiable feelings that they 
awakened in my heart. The very idea of the death of the child shot a thrill of 
ecstasy through my veins. All evil I felt would be then repaired, the heritage 
would become the property of the rightful owner, and I should be relieved from 
the sight of the unconscious nsurper of my son’s claims, and the rival of him in 
the love of his father. How could I, a mother, although not the mother of the 

, little sufferer, go daily into his room, watch his blooming cheek burning with 
pain, his blue eyes sparkling with feverish fire, and his bosom heaving with hard 
and agitated breathings, and yet view his pangs, not with pity, but with exulta- 
tion? My sinful hopes deserved to be disappointed—the child was at length 
pronounced ost of danger. The rejoicings were universal. Mrs. Neville was 
among the most enthusiastic of our congratulatory visitors ; for having divined 
that all my affections centered in my second son, she lost no oppurtunity of tes- 
tifying the deepest interest in my eldest, thus effecting the double purpose of an- 


noying me, and obtaining a character with the world for kind-heartedness and 
disinterestedness. 





| Lord Montford and Aubrey were considered to be just as fond of each other as | 


an elder and younger brother can be expected to be. When Lord Montford 
had attained the age of twenty-one years, I felt that it would be quite useless to 
oppose the celebration of the day with the usual rejoicings of the ringing of bells, 
the firing of guns,a feast for the poor, and a banquet and ball for the rich, 
and accordingly all the ceremonies attendant on such festive occasions took 
place. 

About the middle of the day I was sitting alone in my boudoir, when I heard 
a tap at my door, and, to my great astonishment, Lord Montford entered. 

‘* Surely,”’ said I, ** your lordship must have forgotten that I have had the plea- 
sure of offering you my congratulations on yeur birth day.” And I looked at him 
as I spoke with an air of grave surprise, not unaccompanied with displeasure at 
his abrupt entrance. He seemed agitated and excited. 

‘* Mother,” said he, “it is not the mere formal lip-deep words of courtesy that 
can content the heart of ason. I have long borne with your indifference, your 
neglect, your coldness, without complaint ; nor do I now complain of them, but I 


ask, hurably, affectionately ask of you, how I have deserved, and how I can best 


remedy them ?” 


‘“My affections are my own,” I replied, ‘‘ and not to be extorted from me— 
you have every source of happiness within yourself—the world and its pleasures 
are before you ; becontented with your accumulated blessings ; 
to wish, nothing to require.” 

‘Have I not!” he replied, passionately. ‘O mother! although fear of of. 
fending you has hitherto kept me silent, think you that I have been insensible to 
your evident aversion towards me! The poorest peasant’s child (here I shudder- 
ed) knows the brightness of a mother’s smile, the music of a mother's praise, the 
fondness of a mother’s kiss. I may, perhaps, have been wilful, perverse, head- 
strong—I may have forfeited these blessings ; tell me then, dearest mother, my 
faults, and teach me how to repair and amend them.” 


‘“* Why then do you testify such a want of affection towards your brother 1” re- 
plied I, 


you have nothing 


country. She is now left alone with her husband ; she undergoes frequent ill- 
treatment from him, and she is constantly haunted by the fear that the dishonest 
courses to which he is addicted will one day expose him to merited reprobation 
and ruin. 

“« Poor creature !” I replied, my eyes filling with tears ; ‘I hope, Aubrey, you 
increased your donation after hearing this melancholy tale?” 

‘| did indeed,” said Aubrey; “I gave her the whole contents of my purse 
—she hesitated for a moment before receiving it.” 

«Oh! have I any right,’ she said, ‘to take money from you?—you whom I 
have so deeply injured.’ 

“+My good woman, you mistake,” said 1; ‘ this is the first time that I ever 
beheld you.’ 

‘« « Nor did I ever see you till last week,’ she replied ; ‘ but they told me your 
name, and I mourned, bitterly mourned for the injury I had inflicted on you, even 
before your birth.’ 

««« Explain yourself,’ said I: ‘you cannot surely mean what you say,” 

“ ¢] dare not explain myself,’ she answered ; ‘a dark and fearful vow binds me ; 
but forgive me, only say you forgive me. Alas! heavily have I suffered for my 
crime, even from the very moment of its commission.’ 

‘«‘Timmediately gave her the forgiveness which she requested, which was N° 
great stretch of magnanimity on my part, since I believed her either to have mis- 
taken me for some other person, or to be disordered in her mind; but sinking 0D 
one knee she received the purse from me, and with a short ejaculation of grati- 
tude left the spot.” 

I listened to my son’s account with sensations of the most terrible apprehen- 
sion: that which appeared to him to be a wild, unconnected assertion, I knew 
to be the sad truth. I could not doubt that this woman, whoever she might be, 
was in possession of my secret. I had believed it to be confined to Lady Bar- 
low andthe nurse; the latter I concluded was dead, since | had never received 
from her any application for money, which I had quite prepared myself to age 
after experiencing the rapacity of the former: besides, her age and person dic 
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= a Fe png Ag ro) poargtion mre by my son of those of the stranger. | Pagan, the sun has been up this half hour.” So saying, the Doctor shouldered | serve as landmarks to guide him on his return, to fetch home the venison which 
f y ’ gh i knew shedid not like me, I could not for a mo- | Mons Meg with a confident air, and strode off, whistling “ Johnny Cope” right | had been left behind. 
2 ment suppose that she would impart the tale of my misdeeds to any one; she lustily , © | In this manner the trail was followed f ds of a mile through tangled 
had now, like myself, a station i i - : . ; ; ~ hot ; | was lollewed for upwards ol a e through tang 
vy Wy ’ n in socie&y to support ; the details of the deception | Our friends had proceeded some distance into the jungle, the Jaggardar leading, | masses of bamboo, and tigrish-looking patches of long grass, which reached far 
e would involve her as well as myself ; besides, to what purpose should she detail | as usual, and our three sportsmen following his steps in single file, when Charles, | above their heads, and where the skulls and half-picked bone of deer showed that 
ir it to a woman so much her inferior in life? I then recalled to mind how Dud- | who was the last of the party, happened to spy the head and antlers of a noble | the tyrant of the forest had occasionally selected them for his lair. But Charles 
t ley, a perfect stranger, had evidently penetrated my secret, and imagined that | spotted buck, about a hundred yards from their path, cautiously peering over a | was too much excited by the chase to think of danger, and persevered in a direct 
0 perhaps a same wonderful gift of discovery might exist in some person of low | thick patch of high grass which they had just passed. | course, regardless of the poor Doctor, who remonstrated loudly against tempting 
om, * t instead of honourably burying it in her own bosom as he did, might | ‘The fact of having made this discovery, after the lynx-eyed Kamah had passed | Providence by venturing into such mischancy-looking places ; and more than once 
. make use of it to play upon the feelings or to extort the money of her victim. | | it unobserved, was of itself a great triumph to the ambitious young sportsman, and | started and changed color, as the rustling of a lizard arnongst the long grass, or 
“4 was most happy, therefore, that we were about to leave Ashburn Park ; and on | his heart palpitated with anxiety as he halted and silently raised hus rifle, for he felt | the melancholy howl of a grey monkey, “frightened him out of his propriety.” 
4 the ensuing ne Aubrey, myself, and a few servants, were on our road towards | that his character as a sportsman was at stake. Resting the barrel against the |  ‘* Oh, Captain Mansfield!” exclaimed he at last—* I wish you would speak to 
f en es i e health of my beloved invalid | perceptibly improved during the | stem of a tree, the fine-drawn sight was brought to bear upon the glittering eye that daft laddy, and no’ let him trail us any further through such awfu’ like places 
. first month of our residence there : we met with a few families of our ecquaint- | of his victim: for one instant the ponderous rifle remained as steady as if fixed in | —it's just a perfect tempting 0’ Providence.—I tell you, Sir, we'll be made tiger’s 
ance with whom we occasionally associated ; and one day I reeeived a visit from | a vice; light as the delicate touch of a lady was the gradual pressure of the fore- | meat o’ before we get o't.—I see their tracks here, back and forrer, as thick as 
re a au courteous, fluent, elaborately dressed lady, who was a stranger to me, | finger on the finely-balanced trigger. Bravely done, my young Forest Ranger, rabbits in a warren. Od, Sir, it’s surely an unchristian-like act to gar a decent 
8, Sane o presented me with a letter of introduction from my fiend Lady there must be death in that shot. The sharp crack of the ville inakes the woods body risk his precious life in such uncannie bits as this, for the sake o’ a wounded 
e- ee Tees died: oll ith : _ | ting, the ragged bullet speeds hissing through the air, and the antlered head disap- deer.” 
: rd a wy eB hee ow with a tolerable income and an only daughter ; it | pears amongst the long grass as if by magic—hurrat , * Forward! forward!” shouted Mansfield, turning a deaf ear to the Dector’s 
of wai t er life to make the acquaintance of the nobility, and even | Charles had already pulled off his cap, and opened his lips to give the death hal- | lamentations, for he had remarked that the drops of blood, which latterly had been 
0- the eae became the object of her obsequivus attention. As her for- | loo with due emphasis, when a whole herd of deer burst from the thicket of long | few and far between, now became larger, and had assumed a frothy appearance,— 
ist tune was not large, although easy, and her family not noble, although respectable, | grass, headed, apparently, by the very buck at which he had fired, and dashed | a sure sign that the wounded animal is nearlyexhausted. “ Forward, Charles, my 
nis she found some difficulty in attaining her object, and wisely passed very litle | across the path with the speed of lightning. boy ! we are close upon her now.’ But his shout was answered by a surly growl, 
if portion habe w: time in London, preferring to visit watering-places, as affording “Deuce take the rifle!” exclaimed Charles, pettishly, dashing his cap to the | not ten yards in front of them, and the whole party stopped dead, as if electrified 
nd greater facilities of introduction to her superiors in rank. ground, and, in the excitement of the moment, quite forgetting that his riflle had a | by that fearful sound. “A tiger, by heavens !” muttered Mansfield, setting his 
ive At one of these places, a year ago she had met Lady Barlow, and kept up an | second barrel which might still do execution. teeth hard, and cocking both barrels of his rifle. 4 
occasional correspondence with her ever since. Lady Barlow being raised in her Mansfield, alihough taken by surprise, turned on his heel with the coolness of * Ho Sahib, bagh he !’* remarked the Jaggardar, looking as unconcerned as if 
a own persen above the necessity of employing the arts of flattery and insinuation an old sportsman, and pitched forward his heavy rifle, the piece exploding at the | it had only been a dog. ag 
nd was ee a pleased toreceive from another that homage which she had hither'o | yery instant it dropped steadily into the hollow of his hand, so truly did hand and “T told you how it would be,” roared the Doctor, turning short round, and pre- 
be been obliged to pay ; and when Mrs. Tracey, in the course of a few days’ sojourn | eye act in concert, and the leading buck, bounding convulsively from the ground, | paring for a hasty retreat. 
Dus in London, called on her, and requested to know if she had any friends in Hast- | fel] heavily forward : without removing the rifle from his shoulder, the deadly wea- ‘Hold, madman !”’ cried Mansfield in a voice of thunder, seizing him by the 
= Pre: ~ could convey a letter or message, she willingly furnished her | pou was brought to bear upon another of the herd, and the second barrel was dis- | collar, and dragging him back to his side— Do you wish to bring the tiger upon 
n,” bn an intro sages tome. I was not particularly struck with Mrs. Tracey ; | charged as rapidly as the first. The soft thud of the bullet announced that it had | us! If we turn our backs upon him we are dead men ; our only cettieg is to keep 
no- she was acme at too studied and artificial in her manners to please me, and | taken effect, and a fat doe stumbled to her knees, but immediately recovering her- | our eyes steadily fixed on the spot where he lies, and be ready to pour in a volle 
ing since re aap oat with Mrs. Charlton I had learned to regard with suspicion | self, disappeared amongst the jungle with her companions. y if he attempts to charge. But if we put a bold face on it, the chances are he will 
hat ‘i ae able yng plausibility of address. I, however, returned her visit on ‘We shall have blood upon that trail,” said Mansfield, quietly, as he dropped | slip off quietly. Look at Charles, there, how manfully he stands his ground. [ 
pode we begga el post pny ps to bes i Blanche Tracey, @ girl | the butt-end of his rifle to the ground, and proceeded to reload it with great com- wonder you are not ashamed to show less nerve than a boy of his age. Here, 
au- joo oe na aN Eka LS pes not only willing, but anxious to cultivate posure. “ But what on earth is the matter with you?” continued he, turning round, stand by my side, and be ready with Mons Meg, she is like to do us yeoman's 
ese of faa peg diy e = on ne fe ighted and gratified was I with the society | and discovering the Doctor squatting on the ground, and holding a pocket hand- | Service amongst this long grass. Hang it, man, don’t look so blue uponit, I have 
ulp hs of . 2 bg 1e Tracey was beautiful, and her beauty was in | kerchief to his nose, which was bleeding profusely. ‘I thought old Meg made been in many a harder pinch than this and got clear after all.” 
<_< a e most fairy-like delicacy ; her eyes were blue, her complexion ex- | more noise than usual. I hope she has not burst!” But although Mansfield talked thus encouragingly to rouse the Doctor's droop- 
self = ely beg anda profusion of flaxen ringlets shaded her forehead and neck ; ‘‘Na, na!” replied the Doctor; ‘there’s nae fear o’ her burstin’: but, O man, ing courage, his flashing eye, distended nostril, and compressed lips, showed that 
ne ; v = e was like summer sunshiue, and her voice like summer breezes.” Her | she’s just a perfect deevle to kick. Od’s my life, she dang me heels o’er head like he eonsidered it no child's play, but an affair of life and death, one of those des- 
not of fb aD are however, presented attractions still more winning than those a kale-runt; ane might as weel hae got a kick frae a coach-norse. But how mony | perate scrapes which the hardy forester must sometimes expect to fall into, but 
nes i. = person. I never saw an instance in which natural sweetness and simplici- | 9’ the deer is down! I'll warrant she made a grand stramash amang them, for which it requires all his skill and steadiness of nerve to get well out of. 
cha A a hy thoroughly neutralised the etfect of an artificial and worldly education. | she spreads the lead fine, by ordinar.” . ‘“‘Kamah,” said he, in alow, deep-toned voice, still keeping his eye steadily 
eins ‘ anche vi ey without vanity and ambition, and her cheek was frequent- ‘« Why, I believe there is but one down this round,” replied Mansfield; ‘and fixed on the spot where he supposed the tiger to be, and grasping his rifle more 
em, Boog or lushes at the forward intrusions of her mother into society, | | think you will find he bears my mark. But, as I predicted, Mons Meg has done firmly—*‘ Kamah, keep a good look-out, and try if you can ae him amongst the 
Ovi although meekness of temper and filial duty alike prevented her from offering | some execution. Your nese, Doctor, will vouch for her powers, in one way ; and grass—steady, my lads!” vhispered he, setting his teeth and holding his breath, 
any Opposition to them. Mrs. Tracey soon met with some of her former ac- | here is an unfortunate young tree which she has doomed to a premature death, by | a8 another deep growl was heard, accompanied by that impatient switching of the 
d of prvi at Hastings, contracted some new ones, and enjoyed the delight of | plowing away more than half the trunk. By my faith, you may well say that such | tail which too certainly denotes an inclination to charge. “He is determined to 
work re anne he acer Blanche, glad to escape from these visits, joyfully avail- | q charge o’ grit shot would have made a fine stramash, if it had gone in the right fight, I see, and there is nothing for it but a well-directed volley; but as you va- 
od I c ved my invitation to pass the greater part of her time at my house, and | direction. But never mind, Doctor, better luck next time; so yet up, and give lue your lives, stir not, and reserve your fire till you can see him.” 
yeau- peat Tacey —. a ready consent, delighted to be able to boast amoug Ler friends | old Meg another chance.” The Doctor's teeth chattered, and a cold perspiration broke out upon his fore- 
5 the - Agen 4 all her correspondents, that “ the Countess of Ellert-a was so fond “Od, man, I maun confess that yon was an awfu’ gleed shot,” said the Doctor, head at this unwelcome announcement: Charles, too, looked a little paler than 
Lord, of herdaughter, that she couldnot exist aday without her.”—{7o be continued. ] scratching his head, and regarding the shattered sapling with a comical grin, as he | usual, but his hand was steady, his eye quailed not, and the firm, though com- 
still sat, wiping the blood trom his nose. ‘I begin to think, Captain, I’m no just — a pcg os mouth showed that he was prepared to act like a man 
r me 1@ 148 | that good wi’ the gun either. It maun be my ain faut, for I ken Mons Meg aye | When called upon to do so. 
nited THE ee ee JUNGLE. kills, if she’s hauden straight. The fact o’ the matter is, there was a pretty man* ** Decho, sahib !"’+ whispered the Jaggardar, his fierce eye flashing fire as he 
» sta- ; ee ¥ spoilt when they made a Doctor 0’ me, as the auld Heeland Carle said to his | gently touched Mansfield on the shoulder, and pointed eagerly towards the spot 
dain, [Resumed from a former number of the Albion.} son.”’ Pr from whence the sound proceeded. 
as it “T believe it wasna’ the real Glenlivat, after a’,’’ exclaimed the Doctor, as he ‘** What is the story of the Highlander and his son!” asked Charles, who was Mansfield strained his eyes in vain to discover the object whieh had attracted 
appi- sallied from his tent with the feeble undecided step and nervous tremor of aman | always delighted to catch the Doctor in a story-telling humor. the attention of the savage. 
nsion who has just been roused from a drunken slumber, ‘I believe it wasna’ the reul | Pll tell you that, Maister Charles,” replied the Doctor, as he proceeded to A low rustling sound was heard amongst the low grass, as if the tiger were 
00ks Glenlivat after a’, for 1 hae a deevle o’ a sare head after it this morning. Good | charge Mons Meg with a more moderate allowance of powder. ‘* There was ance | creeping cautiously forward so as to bring himself within springing distance of his 
n; do morrow to ye, lads,’’ continued he addressing Mansfield aad Charles, who, with | a grim auld Carle, lived in the Isle of Mull, and he had three sons. The two el- | Victims. It was a moment of fearful suspense ; but Mansfield never altered a 
» Ar- their rifles ready loaded, were lounging in front of the tents and sipping their cof- | dost were awfu’ big, strong-made cheels, in fact, perfect giants, and deevils for muscle of his countenance, his eourage appeared to rise as the danger became 
» for fee. ‘* This is a grand fresh morning after the rain.” fechtin. But the youngest, who was of ordinary stature, and, consequently looked | more imminent. 
‘Ah! good morrow to you, Doctor,” exclaimed Mansfield, smiling. ‘ Glad | down upon as a dwarf in his own family, was a quiet, peaceable lad, and mair The rustling sound ceased, and the ominous switching of the tail was again 
h, and to see you so alert. ‘Talking of freshness, it strikes me you were tolerably | given to his books than the use of the dirk or claymore. And so, the auld Carle, heard. 
to do fresh last night. How do you feel this morning! coppers rather hot I guess | whodespised everything in the shape o’ book-learning, and considered fighting “« Now for it, lads! death or victory!” said Mansfield, in a low firm tone of 
e day. eh?” . and cattle lifting to be the chief end o’ man, determined to bring him up for the | voice, his proud lip curling haughtily as he drew himself up to his full height, and 
eeling ** Hoot fie!” replied the Doctor, looking half ashamed and half pawky—for | church, because, as he said, he wasna’ fit for anything better. Weel, ae day, half raised the rifle to his shoulder :—**be steady, and don’t throw your shots 
» both we tnust do the poor Doctor the justice to say that he was not by any means a | when the young lad was sitting at his books, and the two auld anes were up amang | away; there is life or death in every ounce of lead—ha!’—at this eritical mo- 
yanner hardened sinner, nor habitually addicted to the use of strong waters, although | the hills, looking for a deer, a neighbor's bull, an unco cross-tempered beast, hap- ment he caught a hasty glimpse of the tiger's malignant green eye as he lowered 
when the temptation offered of a bottle of Glenlivat, and a neighbour's cow | pened to stray into the Good-man’s bit of arable land, and, when he noticed him, | his head for the fatal spring. Like a flash of lightning the trusty rifle poured forth 
s loud sitting on the other side of the water, to cry, ‘‘ Here’s to you, Meg,” he some- | he was just dancing mad, for he was gae short in the temper, at any rate, and he its deadly contents. A roar—a bound—and the stricken monster rolled gasping 
for in times indulged a \ittle more freely than was good for him. ‘ Hoot fie, Captain, | roars out to his son, who was ben the house, reading his books, ‘Get up,’ says he, | at their feet, with a two-ounce ball buried in his skull. 
ntion, keep your thumb upon that—keep your thumb upon that. Od’'s my life, if auld | ‘ ye saft sumph, throw by thae trash o’ books, and gang and turn that bull out o’ “ Wallah! wallah!” shouted the Jaggardar, with uplifted hands, for once start- 
jsome Lorimer gats ahaud o’ that story, to say nathing o’ Miss Kate, I’ll never hear | the corn, do you no’ see he’s makina perfect hash o’t’ Se the lad he throws by led out of his stoical self-possession by the suddenness of the catastrophe. 
of his the last o’t. I maun confess I’m no just mysel’ this morning. But I’m | his book, and grips his staff, and runs out fou gleg to turn the bull. But the bull Charles and the Doctor stood as if petrified, gazing on the fallen tiger, and still 
exult- thinkin’ the whisky wasna’ as good as it ought to hae been, for we didna’ take | was a dour deevle, and wadna’ thole to be thwarted; and so, when he seed the | grasping their weapons firmly, as if they expected him again te rise. 
elf in- such a dvoms big driok, after a’; the bottle wasna’ mair than half finished, if I | lad coming at him wi’ the staff in his hand, to drive him out o’ the corn, he sets ‘‘Od’s my life, he’s no’ dead yet !” roared the Doctos, bounding baek some paces, 
should mind right.” up a roar and at him like mad. But the douce cannie lad, wi’ a’ his book-learning, | #5 the dying tiger gasped painfully for breath. 
himself “Ts not this a glorious change from the storm of last night‘’ remarked | had a stout heart of his ain, when he was put upon his mettle. And, instead 0 “Well, Doctor, what is Mons Meg about !—why don’t yoa give him a dose of 
Charles, good-naturedly trying to turn the conversation, forhe saw that Mans- | fleein’, as the auld Carle his father expected, he stood up manfully, and watched the grit shot?” replied Mansfield, smiling. 
ive me field was bent upon bullying the poor Doctor, who, although he tried to put the | the motions of the bull wi’ an eye like a gled; and just as the beast was at the The Doctor raised his piece with a trembling hand, and pulled the trigger :— 
ing me best face he could upon the matter, was evidently ashamed of himself. ‘ Who | sticking o’ him, he jinket to ae side as souple as a wild cat, and grippit him by the the thundering report of Mons Meg made the woods ring—the tiger gathered up 
that looks now upon the smiling face of Nature would believe her capable of | horn, and gied a twist, that cowpet him on his back, as though he had been a year his limbs with a convulsive start, and then stretched them out, quivering in the 
relation giving way to such ungovernable bursts of fury as the one she favoured us with | auld stirk, and then he yoket to with the staff he had in his hand, and, by my troth, | last agonies, whilst the frothy blood bubbled from his mouth and nostrils. 
ily pro- last night ?” he laid on wi’ such good will, that the bull was fain to gather himsel’ up and run| ‘The Doctor, as if scared at his own temerity, threw down his gun, and jumping 
y ; and « Like a spoilt beauty,” remarked Mansfield, ‘* who goes to bed in a towering | for it. And the auld Carle, who had been standing at the door watching him, was | behind Mansfield, peeped cautiously over his shoulder. 
reaking rage because she fancies her charms have been slighted, cries herselt to sleep, | just astonished and delighted to see so much of the man in his youngest son,| ‘Od, I believe the grit shot has settled him at last,” cried he, rising on tiptoe, 
merely and awakes next morning, all smiles, to laugh at her own folly, and to be more | whom he always considered a poor, soft, useless samph—and he runs to meet him, | and clutching Mansfield’s shoulder in anagony of nervous excitement—“ he’s just 
n store admired than ever.” with the tear in his ee’, and throws his arms about his neck, and cries out, in Gae- | about gone !—od, there’s another awfu’ gape, thongh—Mercy on us! what grue- 
ad ever _ “Or like abairo on a Sabbath morning,” suggested the Doctor, “ who, after hav- | lic, *Ochon! ochon! it was me that spoilt the pretty man when I set you to turn- | some teeth—there’s another! ha!—ha!—that’s the last—hurra! hurra!—he’s 
ily phy- ing his face weel scrubbit wi’ brown sape and a rough tawel, and alarming the | ing the leaves, instead of handling the claymore.” ~ dead!” and the Doctor began dancing and snapping his fingers, and laughing with 
sto quit hale house wi’ his eldrich skirling, begins to nicher and laugh at the sight o’ his “ Come, Doctor,” cried Mansfield, ‘‘ we have no time to listen to your old sto- | a sort of hysterical giggle, as if the sudden revulsion of feeling from mortal ter- 
med by new corduroy breeks wi’ plenty o’ brass buttons on them—they’r may be his first | pjes just now ; you must keep them for after dinner. And you, Master Charles, | Tor to excessive joy had been too much for him, and had actually turned his brain 
| that it ey mye a out into a hearty guffaw, when he keeks at his ain shining | are a pretty fellow for a sportsman, to stand gossiping there, instead of breaking| Charles, who had stood all the time perfectly motionless, with his forefinger 
yhere ot ~ — and weel sleekit hair in a cogfu o’ clean water. You see, Dame Nature up your deer. Recollect we are likely to have along and a hot chase after the | resting on the trigger of his rifle, allowed the weapon to drop mechanically into 
, it was ay por taking a sly keek at hersel’ this morning in the water down-by, and, in | wounded doe before we get her ; and get her we must before we do anything else ; | the hollow of his arm, and grasping Mansfield’s hand, wrung it hard, as he men- 
t of his _ 0 — =~ = but smile, through her tears, at the sight o’ her ain | fo, | consider it a most unsportsman-like proceeding to look for fresh game as long | tally returned thanks to the Alnughty for their providential escape. His nerves 
alm and ong weel-washed face. ; : ; as one has a bloody trail to follow.” had been strung to the highest pitch of excitement, and his heart was too full to 
B Bravo, Doctor! quite postical I declare; the Gienlivat has inspired you. ‘My deer!” exclaimed Charles, in astonishment. ‘ Why, that was my buck | speak " 
i : pats \ ’ ’ Jn s, s ‘ ° 9 12 yas CK | * ~ ‘ : - : 
ba Bate mun nt stad al here, he sn eady pe shoul have te ue you hile, ought to hav led him frat you, tar Teevr nk a wee | YO hws Dur gallon, my boy!” aid Mand har rtring te 
le fre Lest we chal be able te enend in the fecan.”’ dier aim in my life ; but the leading buck, which you dropped, at the first shot, is | pressure of his hand: “the steadiness and presence of mind you have shown on 
ue trom is I A " , the one I fired at—I can swear to his horns.” | this occasion would have done credit to the oldest sportsman in India, and with a 
And sol dointend to gang wi’ you. What the deevle else, do you think Ww - . yh P fo » months’ training, I would Hot wish f t her hand to beck 
tricity of would trail me out o’ my warm bed at this unchristian-like hour o’ the morning? | . hy, my dear boy,”’ exclaimed Mansfield, laughing, *‘do you suppose there | pees Soo ara te S - cts tadiens tian pages iam aces. 
yparently But that’s true, [ hae forgotton my weapon. Here, Heels, my man, just run into | '* but one buck in the forest with such ahead? I can swear you killed him, al- | # case of emergency :— come, loctor, — oe ae ee, 
t on her the tent, and bring out my fusee, auld ‘ Mons Meg,’ and the bag, o’ swanshot ye'll though my back was turned at the time, and hit him in the head too. There is cal friend, who still continued his gambols—“ don’t be ridiculous, but thank God 
. find lying aside her.” no mistaking the crashing sound of the bullet when it strikes upon bone, and so | ‘°F being in a whole skin, and load your weapon ; this is no place to stand twirl- 
— oe “ Why my poe Doctor,” laimed Mansfield ij ith le. the | Yu will discover when you have had a little more experience. Just go and look | ™G O'T thumbs with empty barrels.” 
ee worthy notes ver ; ie : a solibe poe pricier smtaye. Porvypabe og .. at the spot where you fired at him, and if you do not find your friend the buck with | Whilst the sportsmen re-loaded their rifles, Kamah went ferreting about 
originally ; y unsportsmanlike dress, consisting of his eternal broad- | ot. of lead in his skull, then do I re se ali claim to knowledge in | amongst the long grass from whence the tiger had sprung, and now returned, drag- 
.d a man orimmed hat, and an old red jacket, which, on the strength of the damp morning ti tg ’ ? + SEO Se Sees. OF Cee. se Save meee ging after him the catcase of the w Jed doe, he head t . shed, and exhi- 
vile and he had substituted for his usual one of dirty white jean. ‘ Why, youdon’t mean wooderaft.” b ody vid ee ape pe crt Tee hist tee et 
0 had all to say you intend to take the tield in such a dress as that? You look, to use one |__ Charles, without answering a word, dashed into the long grass with the eager- | Diting evident marks of a tiger & paw. 49) ga: . 
. : 4 ’ s ay ‘ ss shes ” -arcase “ Ah! this accounts for his facing us as he did,” said Mansfield, stooping down 
, of their of your own expressions, exactly like a potato bogle; you are enough to scare | "eSS of a young hound, and his shout of triumph, as he stumbled over the carcase roe poy Ag tr, W in the 
ent ill- all the game within a mile of you, and, if we fallin with a herd of bison, the of the buck, announced that he had not been disappointed. to examine the head of the deer, * for in general, a jungle tiger, who Is not in the 
S eneat Lord have mercy on your miserable cascase they'll hunt you to the sieatl oot “Od, man, but that's the best beast I've seen this mony a day!” exclaimed the | habit of seeing men, Is glad to steal away unobserved. The brute must have 
ob tion And there you are again with that infernal fusee, and ots handful of grit shot. Doctor, feeling the well-covered ribs of the deer with the scientific touch of a | just strack down the wounded deer, and was too hungry to abandon his prey 
ap anae O Doctor! Doctor! will you never learn to headlie pee ee mine & I wish | Highland drover, and admiring the depth of fat on the brisket, as the Jaggardar | without making a fight for it; however, that is all well over now, so let us be 
ibrey, you we had the old Governor here to keep you in order.” *" | proceeded in the operation of cutting up the animal, “he's as fat as a four year old | thankful, and get out of this infernal long grass with as little delay as possible 
y, y° rc yon Crees. , ” 7 here may be more of the family here yet for all we know.” 
*‘ By my troth, he keepit me in order enough when I was on the Hills, and a wether.” , ~ a ’ ; : in? ; 
. -like i ’ hi : “ Just like you, Doctor,” cried Mansfield, “always thinking of that ungodly | ‘‘ Od preserve us, Captain! dinna be speakin’ that way—its enough to fright a 
my purse bony-like job he gart me make o’t, wi’ his lang winded lectures about projectiles,and Bye A : hae © eS body > his wi Has lads, haste ye, we'll awa ha fast as we can 
parabolic curves, and sights, and elevation, and friction, and attraction, and deevle | ™4W Of yours, which, heaven knows, would be ill enough supplied if Mons Meg | of he fn pare . sis in sie zh the lon poten t 
| whom | kens how many mair jaw-breaking terms. Na, na, nane o’ your confounded lec- | “®T® the only caterer to its wants. Look at the head, man, instead of feasting | no i a. aff” Oe cen og wa pert ler his Tragedies 5 wok aed forse hie 
tures on natural philosophy, nane o’ your new-fangled pernickety weapons for | YOU eyes on the fat morsels ; there is a shot worthy of the best shikarce in the | mde 2 he phen pli ah “4 snevete enet ? e 
bas I ovet me. A good wide-bored fuse, like Mons Meg,'for my money—ane that lets country ; a ball right through his eye at full a hundred yards ; if I could only get | W4Y through t e tangled grass ay aesp lef. gy: held. and o 
a crack like a six-pounder, and spreads the lead the breadth o’ a barn-door ;— | Y°" % handle a rifle, and make such a shot as that, I should have some hopes of | Having gained the open ground, . CSRS Se war WES BAG, SNS, 08 te Fun 
; “ . *—~ | vou.’ | was already high, it was agreed, much to the Doctor’s relief, that the party should 
|me your that is the weapon for real execution, and sae ye'll see afore the day's done, y . oe ‘ % (Ges Lenk d send out their Coolies for the game 
you, even continued the Doctor, as he rammed down a huge fid of brown paper by way of * Troth, then, it’s no’ an ill shot,”” replied the Doctor ; “the laddy has a quick | re —_ to lord “age ee 2 fot ali be thames” @ Nese ee a 
wadding, returned the ramrod, and carefully hammered the well-worn flint | ¥® y a steady hand, = if ie dinna ape rg Oh) org ll - ‘t brag break. a ~ ‘ pore upon —— — 
’ with a key which he too : cet. I] . ’ you at your ain weapon alore your a month older. ut as to Mons Meg, she’s a ‘ . erdecs ; . 
binds me ; miss fire this time, ak Lapel a for cai te soe for if she good auld westy serves’, ane Son ae Gee pert Se hen eS ONE come ™_ | catr s = prvi on a ri . ae: Tae eo ow 
sy desta? dn aumnteien * ’ gane yet, so ye may just let that flea stick to the wa’ ” know of ag oe ange rs whic poset & as aaa ibe es oF i” 
“Faith, you may say that,” replied Mansfield, much amused at the Doctor's | . “Well, well. Doctor, so be it—I see you are utterly incorrigible; and now, to; “Come, : apne ® —ogl . ‘look ire holy acid, & ~y) they hai aw er 
ch was no warlike demonstrations. “If your shot fails it will not befor want of ammunition find the wounded doe. Charles, my boy, do you take the lead, and let us see how | Some nee ; k nes, ; you wy as ot a Whe ve atthe C oh Boe oie wg 
have mis- you may take your oath. You have given the old jade, as you call her, a suffi- | Y°U ©” follow up a trail; here is the spot where she made the first stumble, and | kept by an pero Ot 06 Tet Gut - a a ber cae Glenlivat last night, 
inking on cient dose of that, and I have no hesitation in predicting that she will do execu- | )°" My see by the manner in which the blood has spouted that there is some | et My tees: “og np om yo ae * ‘a — d luci 
n of grati- tion, but whether on the carcase of the deer, or the head of her confiding master, large vein cut. The poor beast cannot have run very far in that state—Forward !” i ee ae wee i ble + were a ce ee ees eve ~ Ma i “ee 
appears to me exceedingly problematical. I suspect you will find her somewhat Charles, proud of being entrusted with the important office of tracker, started | Sine me nt “a oe Me : -_ Age put upon the table, and na oor is eae 
apprehen- like your friend ‘Smiler,’ when overcharged with Bengal-gram, as she is with off at a round pace ; the large drops ef blood which marked the course of the poor | ae ye ’ ry er a re “ 2 “ha 7 ou may say that a man wa _ Shaman 
n, I knew powder, rather prone to kick up her heels, and apt to give ‘her master a bloody animal rendered the task a sufficiently easy one ; whilst the Jaggardar, who consi- head, an ries y and a “% 1e yokes to this jungle work , -” ne a porinst 
» might be, nose.’. ’ | dered so conspicuous a trail as quite unworthy of his talents, followed in rear of en, sa ps ence ; oe + oes I get yp tenn aoe the ge A rt troth 
Lady Bar- * Weel, weel, never ye fash your thumb about that, Captain ; but show me the the party, occasionally breaking a small twig, or tying a knot in the long grass, to But ‘ae = apne id : hat’ Saw ae ge hg Begg Be baking 
sal deer, and, I'll t 5 nen ant 4 ed oe —_ ut Heaven safe us!—what’s that’ shouted the Doctor, springing behin 
r recel ’ e cation, ye dinna or a haunch of venison the morn to your] « py, yi a + ' ble-bodied, or brave | ——— 
f to expects dinner. Where's that deevle’s-bucky the Jaggardar? Stir your stumps, ye auld] man. “If re be Pretty men, draw.” ord pretty to denote an active, able-bodied, or bre | © Yeo, Sir, there in a tiger here: t Look, Sir 
person Gi 





















































































































































































































































































































Mansfield, and seizing him by the arms, as a tremendous crash was heard amongst 
the bamboos, accompanied by a shrill scream, like the sound of a cracked 
trumpet. 

“ Huttee! Huttee!’* shouted the Jaggardar, darting behind the shelter of a 
tree, and beckoning the others to follow his example. 

“Down! down, for your lives!” exclaimed Mansfield, in an audible whisper, 
at the same time crouching behind a tree, and cocking his rifle. ‘* This must be 
the far-famed solitary elephant, which has been committing such ravages of late 
on the edge of the forest; and, if we can manage to kill him, it will be a glo- 
rious victory.” The Doctor groaned aloud, in agony of spirit. “ Now, lads, 
list to me, and if you only behave steadily, the day is our own. Keep perfectly 
still till he shows Lisneelf :—when I whistle he will lower his head to listen from 
whence the sound comes—mind you take a steady aim at the hollow in his fore- 
head, just above the insertion of the trunk, and, when I whistle a second time, 
fire together. But take care that you only fire one barrel, reserve the other and 
dash off, two to the right and two to the left, so that if he does not fall, he may 
find a clear space to make his first rush. ‘They are stupid, short-sighted ani- 
mals, and if you keep quiet, we shall probably have time to re-load before he 
discovers us; at all events we shall have our second barrels ready. Now, 
mind these directions ; and you, Doctor, do, like a good fellow, try to keep your 
wits about you; everything depends upon our steadiness, and the slightest imis- 
take may cost us our lives.” 

“The Lord have mercy on us! This is awfu’ work !”’ groaned the poor Doc- 
tor, casting a rueful glance at his favorite Mons Meg. 

There was a moment of breathless silence. Another fearful crash was heard, 
and the gigantic brute, bursting forth into the open space, brandished aloft his 
ponderous trunk, like a knight entering the lists to defy all comers, and screamed 
forth his ‘shrill note of defiance. He was a stupendous animal, a perfect moun- 
tain of flesh, full twelve feet high, with enormous tusks, and his little, twinkling, 
red eye, glared with the fire of madness. ; 

Flourishing his trunk about, he snuffed the tainted air, and his scream of rage, 
as he stamped upon the ground, announced that he was aware of the close proxi- 
mity of his enemies, although he had not yet decided in which direction to make 
his headlong charge. 

“Now, lads, steady, and reserve your fire tili the proper time;” and Mansfield 
gave alow whistle. 

The elephant started, cocked his ears, and bent down his head in the attitude 
of listening. He was just in the right position, and Mansfield was in the act 

of raising his rifle, when, crack went Mons Meg. with a report like a six-poun- 
der, and the Doctor, throwing down his weapon, took to his heels, roaring lustily 
that the monster was after him. The poor Doctor’s nerves had got the better of 
him, and, by an involuntary twitch of the forefingers, he had pulled the trigger 
when he had least expected it. 

Mansfield and Charles fired, and both balls took effect in the head of the ele- 
phant, making the blood flow copiously; but being discharged at random, and 
not planted in the correct spot, they only acted as stimulants to his rage. Ut- 
tering a shrill scream, he dashed madly forward, his mouth wide open, his 
tail on end, and his trunk upraised, to crush all which opposed his headlong 
career. 

Mansfield and Charles darted to one side, and fled for shelter behind the stem 
of alarge teak tree; but the poor Doctor, whose senses were completely 
bewildered, ran blindly forward, and his red jacket, being much too conspicu- 
ous an object to escape the notice of the enraged elephant, his fate appeared 
inevitable. In vain did the panting wretch twist and turn, and dodge amongst 
the trees, like a hunted jackal. ‘The destroyer was close at his heels, following 
every turn with the perseverance of mortal hate. His strength was failing fast, 
and the fearful chase appeared to be drawing to aclose. ‘The trunk of the ele- 
phant was already stretched forward to grasp him, when he made a sudden turn ; 
the elephant overshot his mark, and, for one moment, was at fault, apparently 
uncertain in which direction his victim had fled. The Doctor, seeing his advan- 
tage, began, with all diligence, to climb the tree behind which he had sheltered 
himself. He was already several feet from the ground, and his arm was out- 
stretched to grasp a branch which would have raised him to a place of safety, 
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up in favour of the Marshal, is totally unfounded, and this he does by the aid of 
French ‘authorities alone. The armies engaged were about 40,000 strong on 
either side. ] 

The question is simply—who won the battle of Toulouse !—and as that fact 
involves in no degree the question oi the relative forces of the combatants, we 
might omit that consideration altogether. It would diminish the mere of the 
victory, if it could be shown that it was wen by a very great force over a small 
one ; but it would notalter the fact itself, which is our present concern. We 
shall nevertheless offer a few preliminary words on that subject. 

All this, as we before said, is of no kind of importance to the question of who 
won the victory!—but it is amusing to see these French authorities so widely 
contradicting themselves, as to their own numbers, and so contradicted by 
our official documents, which every Englishman at least, knows, cannot be in 
any important degree erroneous. The result of all is, that the armies were 
within two or three thousand men of each other, though, as we shall see, it 
happened that the French had a superiority of numbers in the main part of the 
battle. 

But if the numbers thus approached equality, the positions of the two armies 
were far different. The French army occupied a position of great natural 
strength, which they had fortified with redoubts and entrenchments, resting both 
their flanks on the great river Garonne, and connected and supported by the city 
of Toulouse and the suburb St. Cyprien, which themselves were surrounded by 
an ancient fortification, consisting of arampart with towers and bastions. It is 
obvious that a smaller army defending such works, was more than a match for a 
much greater number of assaiiants. 

In order to make this proposition and the details of the action more clear, we 
subjoin a sketch of the ground and of the battle, copied from M. Choumara’s 
own plan. : 








PLAN OF THE BATTLE 
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b Bridge des Demoiselles. 


c Convent des Minime:. d Les Augustins et les Colom! ettes. 


N.B. On this plan, it is to be observed, that the English are represented in 
double their actual numbers, because M. Choumara describes them in their origi- 
nal position before the battle, and in their march to the attack, as well as in the 
actual attack. 





when the elephant, catching a glimpse of him, dashed at him with redoubled 
fury, twisted his trunk round his leys, hurled him to the ground, rushed upon 
him, as he lay, stunned and bleeding, and, kneeling down, drove at him, furious- 
ly, with his enormous tusks, burying them up to the very root. 

At this moment, Mansfield, who had followed the chase, dodging cautiously 
from tree to tree, in hopes that some lucky turn might give hima steady shot at 
the elephant’s head, came in sight of the bloody scene. 

“The Lord have mercy on his soul, for he is beyondthe aid of man!” ex- 
claimed he, dropping the but-end of his rifle to the ground, and leaning against a 
tree, sick and giddy at the ghastly sight. 

The elephant rose from his knees, picked up the body of the unfortunate Doc- 
tor in his trunk, tossed it to a short distance, and stood gazing on his victim, with 
flaming eyes, as if gathering fresh breath, before he rushed at him again, to 
finish the work of death, by trampling him with his feet. 

“By heavens you shall not complete your bloody work !’ muttered Mansfield, 
grinding his teeth, and raising his rifle, with a steadiness of hand which never 
forsook him, even in the most desperate situations. The deadly bullet spec true 


The natural line of the English advance was by the western suburb of St. 
Cyprien, to resist which there was not only the wall of the suburb itself, but 
Marshal Soult had constructed in advance a semi circular line of works, resting 
both its flanks on the Garonne. But—foreseeing that the Duke of Wellington 
would probably not waste time and men in contesting a point which, if carried, 
would still leave the Garonne and the city between him and the French army— 
Marshal Soult had also fortified, on the opposite side, the naturally formidable 
heights of Mount Calvinet and Mount Sypicére, and had connected them on the 
ridge of the hills with redoubts and entrenchments along the whole front of the 
position. We gladly concede to Marshal Soult, that no situation could be better 
chosen or more skilfully improved for his object. 

The Duke of Wellington’s proceeding was proportionably difficult: he had to 
leave his natural line of march and his resources to make a circuit to the very 
diametrica! point of the circle formed by the French works, in doing which he 
had to cross a great river, in face of a powerful enemy—and when all that should 
be accomplished, he would find his army divided on the opposite sides of the 





to the mark, entering the eye, and burying itself in the brain of the elephant. 
The gigantic brute uttered one shrill scream of mingled rage and pain, and, | 
sinking slowly to the ground, rolled over and over like a falling tower. 

Charles, followed by the Jaggardar, now came running to the scene of ac- 
tion, and, by way of making sure, discharged both barrels into the head of the 
elephant ; but he moved not, Mansfield’s shot had done the work effectually. 

“ And so there is an end of poor Macphee,”’ said Mansfield, casting a me- 
lancholy look on the breathless body of the poor Doctor, as it lay at his feet, co- 
vered with blood and dust. ‘I feel a sad remorse of conscience for having per- 
suaded the poor fellow to join in a dangerous sport for which he was so ill adapt- 
ed. Butitis worse than useless to make vain lamentations now. Kamah, do 
you cut a few stout bamboos; we must prepare something in the shape of a litter 
to carry home the body.” And Mansfield proceeded, instinctively, to reload 
his rifle, whilst his proud lip quivered, and the unbidden tear started to his eye, 


river, and connected only by a temporary and precarious bridge of boats (which 
was, in fact, once carried away); and while the Freach, by means of the stone 
bridge within the city, were enabled to transport their troops according to the ex- 
igency on theshort diameter of the circle, the English communications could 
only be made by a long and difficult circuit. 

We will not enter into any of the previous strategy which had brought mat- 
ters into this position. It will be seen in the sequel that the Duke of Wellington 
had calculated all this with the most sagacious prudence, and had incurred the dif- 
ficulties for the sake of the eventual advantages, which (if the armistice in con- 
sequence of the surrender of Paris had not arrested his victorious progress) must 
have ended in the destruction or capture of the whole French army. We wish 
that our space allowed us to give Vaudoncourt's detail of the French lines of de 
fence—double on the west, and triple op the north and east, strengthened by 





for, with all his haughty exterior, he had the heart cf a woman. Charles, com- 
pletely overcome by the scene, threw himself at the root of a tree, and buried 
his face in his hands; and even the savage features of the Jaggardar were soft- | 
ened into something like pity as he stood, with folded arms, gazing on the work | 
of destruction. 

‘* By Jove, he still breathes!” cried Mansfield, dashing his rifle to the ground, 
and flying to raise the head of the poor Doctor, as a faint groan reached his ear. 
“« This is indeed miraculous !""—and hastily tearing open the jacket, he discover- | 
ed, te his infinite joy, that, although his face was deadly pale, and his clothes 
smeared with blood and dirt, the Doctor's body was perfectly uninjured. It ap- 
peared that the elephant, blinded, probably, by the blood which flowed from the 
wounds in his forehead, had missed his ain, and instead of transfixing his victim, 
had buried his tusks in the ground, on each side of his body, thus holding him 
down, as if within the prongs of an enormous pitchfork, and, of course, cover- 
ing him with the blood, which flowed from his own wounds.t+ In short, the 
Doctor, in spite of his ghastly and bloodstained figure, had escaped with no other 
injury than being stunned and severely bruised by the first toss. A strong does | 
of brandy, which Mansfield poured down his throat, soon revived him, and so far 
restored his spirits that he was enabled to examine the head of his fallen enemy, 
and discovered, to his immeasurable satisfaction, that some straggling drops | 
of the grit shot had actually taken effect. me 


| 
‘Faith, Meg, my woman,” said he, apostrophising the old fusee, which the | 


Jaggardar had picked up and restored to him, “ you have had atight morning’s 
work of it, and, by my troth, it will be long enough afore ye hac the like i 
at least in my company. Captain, a wee drap mair out o’ your bottle, 
please, for I feela kind o’ fainting about my heart. But, stout or faint, 
ne'er forget the gude turn you have done me this day; here is your health, 
and my blessing be upon you and your trusty weapon!’ So saying, the Doctor 
gulped down his brandy, while the big tears of gratitude dimmed his eye, 
and, finding himself wonderfully refreshed, proceeded to limp off toward the 
camp, supporied by his two young companions. 
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* An elephant! an elephant! 
This extraordinary escape from a wild elephant is a fact. 





MARSHAL SOULT. 
From the last Quarterly Review. 
Considérations Militaires sur les Mémoires du Maréchal Suchet. 
Choumara. 

Sur la Bataille de Toulouse; Examen de l’Ouvrage de M. Choumara, avec 
l Addition de Nouveaux Details Importans. 
de St. Denys. Paris. Mai, 1838. 

The first, but evidently not the most substantial, object of Mr. Choumara’s 

work is to maintain the military character of Marshal Soult in relation to his 

communications with Marshal Suchet during the Pyrennean campaign 

1813—14. 

But the second, and, as we believe the real object of M. Choumara, is the 
avowed purpose of General Juchereau de St. Denys; and itis one which our 
readers will hear of with some curiosity—namely, to claim for Marshal Soult 
the crown of victory in the battle of Toulouse! The claim itself is so extrava- 
gant, and the pretences on which it is advanced are so utterly futile—that we 
should bave no more thought of taking notice of them than if these writers had 
undertaken to prove that Marshal Soult had won the battle of Agincourt. 

[The Reviewer then proceeds to show that the claim now for the first time set 
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| English troops are to be the object of the experiment. 


Par le Général Juchereau de | 


vents and other accidental buildings along the whole line. But, again, as all this 
would only go to the merit of the victory, and not to the fuct, we omit these de- 
tails, of which the plan will afford some, but fromthe minuteness of the scale a 
very inadequate idea. 

In the night of the 4th of April a bridge of boats was established at a point 


| below—that is, to the north-west of—the city (beyond the plan), and above the 


junction of the small, but deep and muddy river Ers, which higher up protected the 
front of the French position. On the morning of the 5th, the English left wing, 
under Beresford crossed the Garonne ; but he had scarcely passed when a sudden 
flood carred away the bridge. We have no wish to repeat the severe strictures 
with which the French military critics have visited Marshal Soult’s remissness in 


not having taken advantage of this accident, and destroyed—as they say was | 
| inevitable—the English army, thus divided and exposed to separate attacks. 


But 
the inevitabilities of military speculatists are very precarious—particularly when 
The French critics argue 
beautifully—ir Soult bad done this—ir Suchet had done that—ir this thing 
had happered—ir that thing had not happened—ir—ir—1r—the very reverse 
of everything that did occur, had occurred—the English must have beén beaten 
out of France. Shakspeare says—‘your ir is the only peace-maker;° in the 
hands of the French he is a wouderful war-maker. 
their 1rs, the Duke of Wellington twice marched to Paris. But with reference 
to the case under consideration :—Marshal Soult--though he did not win the bat- 
tle of Toulouse—is incontestably a great officer, and probably saw better than 


| latter had the means of defending himse!lf—at leastlong enough to allow the Duke 
| of Wellington to have attacked on the side of St. Cyprien, and have taken both 
| the city and the fortified position. In the whole of the Duke of Wellington's 
military career there is not, probably, any other circumstance which proves his 
| consummate sagacity and astonishing combination of boldness and caution more 
| forcibly, than his being in a position to prevent Marshal Soult from availing him- 

self of this unexpected accident. It was like a game of chess; Soult, perhaps, 
might have taken Wellington’s knight, but Wellington at the next move would 

have taken his queen, and check-mated him altogether. Be all this as it may, 


Wellington had time to recover his boats and repair his bridge, which was not | 


completed till the 8th, when the left and centre of the English army—(the right 
division, under Lord Hill, remaining before St. Cyprien)—crossed over, and 
| “the same day the British cavalry attacked the French cavalry under General 
| Soult (the Marshal's brother) in front of Launaguet, and drove it into Toulonse. 
| General Vicat’s brigade was so hard pressed, that it had not time to blow up the 
| bridge of Croix d’Orade, which remained in the power of the enemy.’— Vaudon- 
| court, vol. iii. p. 105. 
| Here, again, Marshal Soult is severely criticised by General Vaudoncourt for 
permitting his cavalry to be thus beaten, and so important a pass as the bridge of 


Croix d’ Orade taken, by an attack which he must have foreseen for four days, and | 


might have defeated by advancing some of his infantry.—The excuse suggested 

| for him on this occasion—as for his quiescence the preceding days,—is, that he 

| had 

| «which he had prepared at leisure, and where he was sure of fighting with an ab- 
| solute advantage.’ —( Jhid. ) 

On the 9th, the French cavalry and advanced troops were driven in from the 

whole right of the river Ers with such precipi ation, that, as some of their ac- 


counts state, only one of the five bridges, all of which had been mined, was | 


blown up 
| to his position. But, in point of fact, it was not so great a loss as it seemed ; 
for the Duke of Wellington had in his own mind conceived the idea of marching 


numerous redoubts, by ¢étes du pont on the canals, and by the fortification of con- 


| 
In spite, however, of all | 


General de Vaudoncourt, that if he had left his position to attack Beresford, the | 


determined that nothing would induce him to quit his impreguable position, | 


Thus Marshal Soult seemed to have already lost that first protection 
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along the left or inner bank of the Ers ; a movement which, though it seems one 
of the boldest ever made in face of such an enemy, had the great advantage 
of rendering his attack independent of that river, its muddy banks and its mined 
bridges, and of affording a somewhat less (though still very difficult) country to 
march through than that on the opposite bank, which was exceedingly intricate, 
On the morning of the 10th, the allied army advanced to the attack in the fol- 
lowing distribution—we copy the French accounts all along—Hill with the right 
wing of the whole army, viz., one English, one Spanish, and one Portuguese 
division, and a brigade of cavalry—estimated by Vaudoncourt, with no great exag- 
geration, at 16,500 men—about one-third of our force—was to attack the advan- 
ced work of St. Cyprien ;—the right centre, under General Picton, was to attack 
(says Vaudoncourt—to threaten, we say—and the Vicloires et Conquétes agree 
with us) the portion of the line next the Garronne on its right bank ; Genera! 
Alten’s division was to advance along the Montauban road against the fortified 
convent of the Minimes(c); and the left centre, consisting of Freyre’s Spanish 
division, was to attack in full force Mount Calvinet ;—while the left wing of the 
army, under Marshal Beresford, was to march along the inner bank of the Ers (be- 
tween it and the heights), till it should come opposite the extreme right of the 
French at Sypiére, when it was to deploy and attack that redoubt, and turn the 
position. Hill succeeded, and took the advanced lines of St. Cyprien, and drove 
the enemy behind the walls of the Faubourg, which was all that was to be done 
on that side. On the other bank of the Garonne, General Picton beat the ad- 
vanced post of the enemy back, but, turning a feigned into a real attack, arrived 
at the foot of the French lines, which the English were unable to scale—and 
were driven back with a loss of three hundred men; but the most serious diffi- 
culty occurred in the Spanish attack, which completely failed; and the whole 
movement would have been seriously endangered if General Alten’s division had 
not come to their rescue, and checked the French ; this was of the more impor- 
tance, because they had come into action before Beresford had been able, from 
the extreme local difficulties, to reach his point of attack, while his laterzl march 
exposed the flanks of his columns to a sudden charge from the enemy’s front. 
Here, again, Vaudoncourt severely criticises Marshal Soult for having delayed 
attacking Beresford in flank, which he was the better enabled to du because, now 
seeing that the battle was to be decided on this ground, he had brought over one 
division (at least) from the Faubourg St. Cyprien, which, after the advanced line 
had been lost, was not sv much needed there, as the old fortifications were not 
to be forced by a coup de main. 

This leads us to explain what we before suggested, though the English army 
had on the whole some superiority of numbers, the French had the superiority on 
the main field of battle; for Vaudoncourt admits (p. 118) that General Reille 
had but 3,000 men left in St. Cyprien, while Hill had 16,000, so that, taking 
these two numbers from the total amounts of the respective armies, it would 
follow that on the right bank of the Garonne Soult had about 39,000 men, and 
Wellington less than 30,000—a third of the Jatter being Spaniards—a cireum- 
stance which we think we may say operated an additional! inferiority in the duke’s 
effective force, as compared with the homogeneous army of Marshal Soult. 

At length, however, Beresford’s division arrived at its destined point, formed, 
and advanced by the Caraman road to attack the two redoubts of Sypiére. At 
this moment Marshal Soult ordered the division of Taupin—which had been 
brought over from the Faubourg—to charge Sir Lowry Cole's division ;—but 
‘this movement, which might have been useful, and even decisive, an hour soon- 
er, was now disastrous’ (Vaud. p. 121). Cole anticipated the attack, and, taking 
advantage of a moment of indecision, charged his assailants. The French di- 
vision was ‘ culburée,’ [literally, ‘knocked over head and heels,’) General Taupin 
was killed, the redoubts were taken, and the remains of the division Taupin 
were driven across and down the opposite side of the hill, even to the Faubourg 
St. Etienne. 

This success was so important that the Victoires and Conquétes say that 
Marshal Soult, ‘‘in this cxtremity,”’ was forced to abandon half the field of bat- 
tle, and take up a new line from the intrenched bridge des Demoiselles (4) to the 
| redoubts of the centre called Les Augustins and Les Colombettes (d) 

To attack these two latter works Beresford marched with Cole's division along 
the plateau, Clinton’s marching at his right on the declivity of the hill. After a 
long and fluctuating struggle, these formidable redoubts were also stormed , 
Soult’s new line was broken, and the “ extremity” had become much more ez- 
treme. ‘Two French generals, Harispe and Baurot, and one English, Pack, 
were wounded,” says Vaudoncourt, “but at length the French were forced to 
yield to superior numbers and the two redoubts were evacuated :’'—a gentle term 
not quite consistent with Vaudoncourt’s previous statement that the conflict was 
one of the closest and most desperate character: the Victoires et Con- 
quétes, honestly confess that they were ‘‘ emportées’’—carried by main force 
(xxix. p. 355); and as to the alleged superiority of numbers, it is only 
necessary to observe, that we are informed by the Victoires et Conquétes, of 
what indeed was evident enough already, that Marshal Soult’s whole right wing, 
which had been driven from Sypiére, had been rallied, with the division from St. 
Cyprien, on his new line, and, together with his original centre, were now op- 
posed to Beresford alone. But whatever were the relative numbers of comba- 
tants, the fact is admitted—the French at this period had been driven first from 
the right and again from the centre of their fortified position. 

Nothing now held out but Mount Calvinet and the posts along the canal— 
| (which latter it will be seen, by-and-by, the Duke of Wellington had never in- 
| tended to force.) The Spaniards, whose original failure had delayed the success 
| of the allied army, had made in the course of the day two or three other inef- 
| fective attempts on Mount Calvinet ; but that position was now turned. 
| Soult made haste to send his artillery out of the reach of immediate capture 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





into the town; while Clinton's division acting along the plateau, and the Span- 

iards again returning to the assault in front, the whole of the French army, 

which had been now compressed together on its left wing, after performing prodi- 

gies of vaiour, and having another general killed, were at length totally driven 
| from the ground, about seven in the evening, and retreated (se replierent) towards 
the bridge of Matabiau (a). The English—(the Victoires et Conquétes here call 
| them Les Vainqueurs)—crowned the whole extent of heights, and ‘at night 
the whole French army retired behind the canal.’—( Vaudoncourt, p. 126.) As 
on the 10th April the sun sets at half-past six, and as the last redoubt was not 
| finally carried till seven, our readers will not be surprised that, after so long and so 
| desperate a conflict, the French were allowed in the dark to pass over the canal 
of Languedoc—all the bridges of which were fortified—and to take refuge in the 
city of Toulouse. 

Such, by the French accounts, was the battle of Toulouse, and when we say 
they are extracted from the two works which are avowedly the organs of the 
military spirit and national vanity of France, we think we may say that there is 
not in modern annals a more distinct and unequivocal avowal of an urTTER De- 
FEAT. 

The Victoires et Conquétes, as well as some inferior works, attribute what they 
fairly admit to be the vicrory, to the ‘lucky temerity’ of Beresford, whose move- 
ment on Sypiére was, they say, wholly unexpected by Wellington, who had or- 
| dered him to stop short at Calvinet, and who was very much surprised to find the 
battle won by a disobedience of his orders. 

This, were it true, would not alter the fact of his victory ; but it is only justice 
to our illustrious general to state, that this is an entire and absolute mistake 
| And this we are enabled to prove to demonstration by laying before our readers 


| 





the original order for the whole attack, issued on the evening of the 9th, at St. 
Jory, by which it will be seen that the foregoing assertion is utterly unfounded in 
point of fact, and that Hill, Picton, and Alten were expressly directed only to 
| threaten their opponents, and that Beresford’s movement was specially intended 

and ordered: and moreover that the gallant but unlucky haste of the Spanish at- 
| tack was directly contrary to the Duke’s original arrangement :— 


‘Orders for the several divisions of the allied army for the attack of the 
enemy's fortified positions in fiont of Toulouse, for to-morrow, the 10th 
| April, 1814. 
‘ Head-quarters, St. Jory, 9th April, 1814. 
Third division, Lieut.-General Picton. 

‘The front of attack of the 3rd division is to eatend from the river Garonne to 
the great road which leads from the village of La Laude to Toulouse (the road 
from Montauban), inclusive of that road. 

Light Division, General Alten. 

‘The light division will be immediately on the left of the third division, and it 
will extend its front of attack from the great road above mentioned until it con- 
nects its left flank with the right of the Spanish troops. 

‘The operations of these two divisions are meant, however, more as DivER- 
sions than as real attacks ; it not heing expected that they will be able to force any 
of the passes of the canal which covers Toulouse. The line of the canal is to 
be threatened chiefly at the bridges and at the locks, or at any other points where 
the form of the ground, or other circumstances, most favour the advance of the 
| troops. A considerable part both of the 3rd and of the light division must be kept 
in reserve. 

‘ Gereral Bock’s brigade of cavalry will be in reserve behind these two divi- 
sions of infantry. 








The Spanish Division, Licut.-General Freyre. 

‘Lieut -General Freyre will be so good as to direct the movement of the 
Spanish troops, in the first instance, towards the village of Croix d’Orade, throw- 
ing out skirmishers from the right flank to cover his march. On arriving at 
Croix d’Orade General Freyre will form his troops into two columns. The right 
column, keeping on the right of the Alby road, will advance to an alley of cypress 
trees, which there is between that road and the La Pujade. The left Spanish 
column will enter the Alby road near the church of Croix d’Orade, and :t will 
thence move forward, and gain possession of a height which there ts to the 
| of that road, nearly in a line with the alley of cypress-trees already mentioned 
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Portuguese artillery. 

‘ The Portuguese artillery will be also placed upun the same height, preparatory 
to the attack. 

‘General Freyre is informed that the British light division will be immediately 
upon his right. A brigade of cavalry will connect his left with the right of the 
6th British division ; and another brigade of cavalry will be in reserve to support 
the Spaniards near Croix d'Orade. 

‘General Freyre will form his troops in two lines with a reserve, and he will 
advance to the attack when he perceives that the 4th and 6th British divisions 
(Beresford’s) are moving up to attack the right of thelenemy’s position. 


4th and 6th division. Marshal Beresford, Generals Clinton and Cole. 

‘The 4th and 6th British divisions, under Beresford are to act against the 
right of the enemy's position. They will therefore march to their left from 
Croix d’Orade, and when they have continued their movement to a sufficient 
distance along the plain between the Ers river and the enemy’s position, Marshal 
Beresford will then move them up to the attack. 

Sir S. Cotton's brigade of cavalry. 

‘Sir Stapleton Cotton will order the Hussar brigade of cavalry to co-operate 
with the 4th and 6th divisions, taking particular care to cover the left flank of the 
4th division when the infantry move up to make their attack. 





Troops on the left of the Garonne. Sir Rowland Hill. 

‘It being intended to move against the enemy’s positions on this side of the 
Garonne to-morrow morning soon after daybreak, Sir Rowland Hill will be so 
good as to make such arrangements ¢o threaten the suburb of Toulouse situated 
on the left bank ef the river, as circumstances admit of, in order to draw a part 
of the attention and force of the enemy to that side. He will be able to see the 
commencement and the progress of the operations on the right bank, and will 
be so good as to regulate his own accordingly.” 

““G. Murray, Quarter-master-general.”’ 

This remarkable document, issued the evening before the battle, not only 
proves that all the main features of the contest were the result of the Duke of 
Wellington’s precise intentions and orders, but it happens, in a very striking way, 
to anticipate and refute the criticism of the French authorities to which we have 
adverted. Itis a monument of his Grace's military skill more glorious and more 
enduring than anything that—even with a magnificent subscription of £40 from 
his Majesty the King of the French—can ever be erected on Mount Calvinet 
‘in honour of the battle of the 10th of April!” 

Our readers will now ask is M. Choumara mad ?—is M. Juchereau de St 
Denys mad!—is the Minister of Finance mad !—is Louis Philippe mad !—to 
claim the facts we have narrated, from French authorities, as a French victory ! 
And they will further ask, on what pretence, under what delusion, such a 
claim can beadvanced? We shall lay fairly before our readers these pretences. 

1.—It is alleged, that the Duke of Wellington did not win the battle, because 
Hill only carried the advanced works of Sv. Cyprien, and was not able to carry 
the Faubourg itself ; and that Picton failed utterly in all his attempts to force the 
line of the canal. 
beyond all question, that the Duke never meant that Hill should take the Fau- 
bourg, er Picton make any serious attempt on the canal; and it is stated in all 
the English histories of the battle—as indeed the General Orders show—that 
this latter attempt was an over-zealous imprudence on the part of General Picton. 
The real battle was fought—where Wellington had determined to fight it—on 
the heights of Sypiére and Calvinet. 

2 —lIt is alleged that Marshal Soult’s position was three-fold—first, the walls 
of the city—second, the line of the canal and the walls of the suburbs—and 
lastly, the entrenched position on the heights from the Calvinet to Sypiere ;— 


and that of these three the English only carried the last This argument would 


be of some weight if Marshal Soult had had no object but to save Toulouse, and | 


had saved it !—or if he had withdrawn from his fortified position without fight- 
ing; for where there has been no battle there can be no victory; but Marshal 
Soult chose to fight a battle—he had selected his ground a fortnight before—he 
had fortified it—he was so attached to it that he would not leave it for a mo- 
ment—even to aid his cavalry on the 9th, or to charge Beresford's columns on the 
10th—he fought like a goo) soldier every inch of the ground—every redoubt was 
contested by the bayonet—and * emporte” by assault—six or seven of his gener 


als were killed or wounded—his troops were ‘ chassés ”—his successive lines, | 


* enforcécs’—his army “ écrassé’—* he fired 10,000 rounds of cannon-shot, 
and expended all his mutrail/e,’—(we quote their own emphatic expressions) 
—and was finaly driven, after thirteen hours’ fighting, from every point of 
that fortified and formidable field of battle. 
one to the French? 


What is a victory if Lord Wellington was not victor at Tou- 
ouse: 


But Marshal Soult had, it is said, ‘two other lines—the canal. and the wall 
of the town :”—very well, so he had ; and very strong lines they were—and, of 
course, his victorious army maintained them. A Spanish mob had for weeks 
defended a weaker city—a few thousand national guards might have held Tou- 


louse for four or five days ;—did Marshal Soult doso! No—on the very even- 


ing of the battle—Luster Sunday—he writes to Marshal Suchet, that ‘ he fears | 
he must give up the place ;”’ early next morning— Easter Monday—he makes | 


his preparations for abandoning the chief city in that part of France :-—and that 
same Monday evening he escapes, under cover of the night, in the very opposite 
direction froin his natural line of operations, leaving behind him, besides a great 
quantity of guns and military stores, three generals, and 1600 wounded—as pri- 
soners to the “ conqueror’’—who on the morning of the 12th— Laster T'ues- 
day—made “his triumphal entry,’ amidst the acclamations of the inhabitants, 
into the captured city, and planted his standard in the chief square—auspicious- 
ly called-—Place St. George! and this within six-and-thirty hours from the close 
of the battle! 

3.—But MM. Choumara and Juchereau insist that, to have made this battle a 
erctory, Lord Wellington should have entered the suburbs pel!l-mell with the 
beaten army that night, or at least, stormed the town next morning—as if any 
genera! could be so extravagant—so cruel—so mad, as to have attempted any 
such thing—to have useless/y sacrificed two armies, and exposed a populous city 
to storm and sack, for the purpose of obtaining by force, in the morning of Mon- 
day the 11th April, the same result which he obtained on the night of the same 
Monday, 11th of April, without shedding a drop of blood, and, with the satisfac- 
tion of being hailed as a benefactor, in a wealthy, populous, and grateful capital, 
instead of entering it in fire and blood, over smoking ruins and ghastly heaps of 
sacrificed soldiers and murdered citizens. War in its most mitigated form is 
bad enough—but such extravagance as this would have out Altilu’d the “ scourge 
of God.” Lord Wellington might say to the inhabitants of Toulouse, as the 
Roman consul did to his fellow-citizens, “* Omnibus hostium copus superatis— 
vilam omnium vestrim, bona, fortunas, conjuges, liberosque vestros, pulcheri- 
mamque urbem, laboribus, conciliis, periculis meis, ex flammda, et ferro, ac pene 
cx faucibus fati treptam, et vobas conservatam ce restitutim, videtis.” 

But, moreover—militarily speaking—we are confident, that such insanity on 
the part of Lord Wellington was the enly thing that could have given Marshal 
Soult a chance of retrieving, in any degree his disasters. Lord Welifhgton had 
defeated, and was preparing to capture him, and if Marshal Soult had not de- 
camped ashe did, he and the remains of his army would have been infallibly 
taken without another blow ; and, we shall see presently, that he himself feared, 
that in waiting twenty-four hours he had waited too long; and in writing to the 
Minister of War on the 12th, to announce his escape, he says— 

“It was evidently the intention of the enemy to shut me up(m'enfermer) in 
Toulouse.” . 

In short, the fact of a vicrony—and one of the most difficult and decisive 
ever won— was too strong even for national vanity to deny, till—within the last 


two months—some other motive seems to have instigated MM. Choumara and 
Juchereau. 


General de Vaudoncourt says expressly, 

“The battle of Toulouse, of which Marshal Soult and the Duke of Welling- 
ton both claim the honour, was beyond contradiction lost by the former.” 

Colonel La Péne, an eye-witness, in his “ Evénemens Militaires devant 


Toulouse en 1814” says, on the loss of the fort Sypiére—the first step of the | 


battle— 

“This irreparable loss was a thunderstroke to us—we could not at first believe 
in so great a misfortune—we saw all of a sudden our hopes destroyed, aud we 
abandoned the prospect of a victory which before seemed so certain.” — 


So thatearly in the day—as soon as Lord Wellington’s intentions began to de- | 


velope themselves—the vic tory was no longer doubtful, 

Nay, M. Choumara himself, by an inadvertent truth, which escapes him in his 
controversy with Marshal Suchet, admits Marshal Soult’s disaster in the fullest 
extent. 

‘Marshal Suchet,” he says, “‘ feels how odious would be the conduct of a gene 
ral, who permits the army of one of his colleagues to be pestroyepv—(laisse 
EcRaSER l’armée d‘un de ses collégucs)—instead of endeavouring to assist him 
He was unwilling to lie under this public reproach on the subject of the battle of 
Toulouse, and he therefore dedicates two chapters of his Memoirs to prove 
that he neither could or ought to have taken any share in that battle.” 

So then, the battle of Toulouse was one in which the army of Suchet’s col- 


league—Marshal Soult—was ‘“‘ecrasee!” a term for the full force of which | 


our language has no equivalent. We ask no more, and we offer this inadvertent 
cunfossion as a sufficient answer to all M. Choumara’s subsequent argumenta- 
tlens 


But let us refer, though it is mere surplusage—to a better authority—Marsbal | 


Soult himself; let us see what his intentions were befure, and his feelings after, 
the battle. On the 27th of March, Suchet writes to ask, for his own guidance, 


“in the event which he, Suchet, conceives to be very b 


mpraoane { 





of the enemy’s forcing Soult at Toulouse, in what direction he (Soult) means to 
retire ? ‘ 

To this question Soult gives an indirect answer by saying, in his letter of the 
29th March— ; ; 

“Tf the enemy crosses the Garonne | will fight him at all risks, it being of the 
greatest importance to me not to be cut off from Montauban, where { have es- 
tablished a ¢éte de pont.” ; 

And on the 31st of March he writes again that— a 

“He is resolved to fight either at Toulouse or between that and Montauban.” | 

This was very natural; for Montauban being due north of Toulouse and on | 
the high road to Paris, it was of “the greatest importance” that he should not 
be cut off in that direction—more particularly as he had positive orders from the 
Emperor to make his movements towards Paris. 

Now what happened? Lord Wellington turned him completely round—cut 
him off from Montauban, and of course from Paris—nay, attacked him from 
the Montauban side, and forced him, at last, to go off in the exactly opposite di- 
rection. 

After Lord Wellington, by crossing the Garonne, on the 4th April, between 
Toulouse and Montauban, had defeated Soult’s original intention of maintaining 
his communications with the latter place, the Marshal limited himself toa deter- 
mination to preserve Toulouse He writes to Suchet on the 7th April. 

“[ am determined to fight a battle near Toulouse, whatever may be the supe- 
riority of the enemy's force. For this purpose | am fortifying a position which 
rests on the canal and the town, and will afford me an entrenched camp capable 
of being defended whether the enemy attack from the side of Montauban or of 
Castelnaudary. I hear the allies have entered Paris—this great misfortune 
confirms my determination to defend Toulouse at all risks ; the preservation of 











Such was his resolutions—now let us see how—with all his jealousy of Suchet 
—with all the amour- propre that so eminent a commander may very justifiably 
have—he is forced to confess that the battle has overset all his determinations, 
and forced him to a rapid and hazardous flight. On the very evening of the bat- 
tle, he writes :— 

“The batile which I announced to you has taken place to-day. It has been 
most murderous. The enemy suffered horribly,* but have succeeded in establish- 





The facts are trae—but the General Orders just quoted prove, | 


What is a defeat if this was not | 


ing themselves in the position which I had occupied on the right of Toulouse. 
| I do not think that I can remain long in Toulouse. It may even happen that I 
| shall have to fight my way out. I invite you to act accordingly.” 

And again next morning :— 

“ As intimated in my letter of yesterday, I find myself under the necessity of 
retiring from Toulouse, and I am even afraid of being forced to fight for a pas- 
sage by Baziége, where the enemy has senta column to cut me off from that com- 
munication. ‘To-morrow I shall take a position at Villefranche (24 miles from 
Toulouse), for I hope the enemy may not be able to prevent my passing. Thence 
I shall make for Castelnaudary (15 or 16 miles further) : af I shall be able to 
stop there, I will do so: If not, I shall take a position on the Aude at Carcasson- 
ne (26 miles further still).”’ 

In this march—(tae rapidity of which may be best judged by the fact that he 
marched twenty-two miles in the first night)—he was closely pursued, and his 
| rearguard had several, what he calls, ‘* small affairs,” in all of which he con- 
| fesses that he was worsted. On the 13th he reached Castelnavdary, and was 
| about to “contineur son mouvement” that is, to continue his flight, when the 
| news of the political events at Paris and an immediate armistice relieved him 

from a situation, out of which there was no military escape. 
| We know not that we can sum up the whole question into a more condensed 
| and pithy form than that employed by Lord Burghersh, in his modest and excel- 
| lent work on ‘* The Operations of the Allied Powers in 1813-14 :”— 

“Did Marshal Soult fight this battle to retain the possession of the heights, 
which he had fortified, and which commanded the town? If so, he lost them 
| Did he fight to keep possession of Toulouse! If so, he lost that!” 

It would have been, no doubt, the happiest and most glorious event of Mar- 

shal Soult’s military life, to have been able—even at the eleventh hour—to have 

| advanced aclaim to anything like success against an antagonist with whom he 

had been ineffectually and unfortunately struggling for so many years. But he 

| had no colour for so doing, and, we believe, did not do it. Laurels enou gh he 
may have earned, but he never won so much as a leaf from Wellington. 

But after all, Marshal Soult will find that the English deserve a better charac- 
ter than he gave them, while smarting under the defeat of Orthez. They are 
naturally a good-humoured and generous people, and will visit on him neither the 
pardonable intemperance of his Tarbes proclamation, nor the recent indiscre- 
tions of his partisans and his Government. Nay, we are satisfied that he will be 
received in London with more punctilious courtesy by the higher orders, and 
more cockney cordiality by the multitude, from the very recollection of the splen- 
did and consummate talents, courage, and perseverance, with which, during their 


| of his illustrious antagonist. 





* Marshal Soult, in his official letter to the Minister of War, rates his own loss at 2000 
hors de combat—but, unfortunately for the calculation, he abandoned, the very night on 
| which his letter was written, 1600 wounded men in Toulouse, besides, as his general 
orders vouch, carrying off a number of the more slightly wounded with him—and no men- 
tion is made of the dead—they tell no tales. The allied loss—as they had entrenchments 
and fortified buildings to attack, while the enemy were in comparative shelter—may have 
been greater: it is thus stated in the London Gazette— 





Killed. Wounded. 
English and Germans - - - 315 1795 
Portuguese « ent Se tie - 97 529 
Spantards Condy + Pied ihe ae 1712 
Total - - - 597 4036 





OLIVER TWIST ; 
OR, THE PARISH BOY'S PROGRESS. BY ‘ BOz.” 
[ Continued from the Albion of July 21.]—CHAPTER XII. 
CONTAINING THE UNSATISFACTORY RESULT OF OLIVER'S ADVENTURE, AND A 
CONVERSATION OF SOME IMPORTANCE BETWEEN HARRY MAYLIE AND ROSE, 
When the inmates of the house, attracted by Oliver's cries, hurried to the spot 
| from which they proceeded, they found him, pale and agitated, pointing in the di- 
| rection of the meadows behind the house, and scarcely able to articulate the 
| words “ The Jew! the Jew !” 





lie, whose perceptions were something quicker, und who had heard Oliver's history 
from his mother, understood it at once. 

“ What direction did he take?” he asked, catching up a heavy stick which 
was standing in a corner. 

‘‘ That,” replied Oliver, pointing out the course the men had taken. 
sed them all in an instant.” 

‘Then they are in the ditch!” said Harry. ‘Follow, and keep as near me 
as youcan.”’ So saying he sprang over the hedge, and darted off with a speed 
which rendered it matter of exceeding difficulty for the others to keep near him. 

Giles followed as well as he could, and Oliver followed too, and in the course 


“T mis- 


turned, tumbled over the hedge after them, and picking himself up with more 
agility than he could have been supposed to possess, struck into the same course 
at no contemptible speed, shouting all the while most prodigiously to know what 
was the matter. 





| off into an angle of the field indicated by Oliver, began to search narrowly the 
| ditch and hedge adjoining, which afforded time for the remainder of the party to 
| come up, and for Oliver to communicate to Mr. Losberne the circumstances that 
had led to so vigorous a pursuit. 

The seaich was allin vain There were not even the traces of recent foot- 
steps to be seen. They stood now on the summit of a little hill, commanding 
the open fields in every direction for three or four miles. There was the villsge 
in the hollow on the left; but, in order to gain that, after pursuing the track 
| Oliver had pointed out, the men must have made a circuit of open ground which 
A thick 
wood skirted the meadow-land in another direction; but they could not have 


| it was impossible they could have accomplished in so short a time. 
gained that covert for the same reason. 

’ 

| 


wretch’s countenance; ‘1 saw him too plainly for that. 
| Plainly as I see you now.” 
“Who was the other!” inquired Harry and Mr. Losberne togetler. 
“ The very same man that I told you of, who came upon me so suddenly at 
the inn,” said Oliver 
swear to him.” - 
| “They took this way '’’ demanded Harry ; “‘ are you certain of that? 


| arduous struggle, he impeded—though he could not arrest—the victorious career | 


Mr. Giles was at a loss to comprehend what this outcry meant ; but Harry May- | 


of a minute or two, Mr. Losberne, who had been out walking, and just then re- 


On they ll went ; nor stopped they once to breathe until the leader, striking 


“This is strange !”’ said Harry. 

“ Strange?’ echoed the doctor. 
nothing of it,” 

Notwithstanding the evidently inefficacious nature of their search, however, 
they did not desist until the coming on of night rendered its further prosecution 
hopeless, and even then they gave it up with reluctance. Giles was despatched 
to the different alehouses in the village, furnished with the best description Oliver 
could give of the appearance and dress of the strangers; of whom the Jew was 
at all events sufficiently remarkable to be remembered supposing he had been 
seen drinking, or loitering about ; but he returned without any intelligence calcu- 
lated to dispe! or lessen the mystery. 

On the next day furthersea:ch was made, and the enquiries renewed, but with 
no hetter success. On the day following, Oliver and Mr. Maylie repaired to the 
market-town, in the hope of hearing something of the men there t this ef- 
fort was equally fruitless ; and, after a few days the affair began to be forgotten, 
as most affairs are, when wonder, having no fresh food to support it, dies away of 


‘‘ Blathers and Duff themselves could make 


| itself. 


Meanwhile Rose was rapidly recovering. She had left her room, was able to 
go out, and, mixing once more with the family, carried joy with the hearts of 
all. 

But although this happy change had a visible effect on the little circle, and 
although cheerful voices and merry laughter, were once more heard in the cot- 
tage, there was at times an unwonted restraint upon some there—even upon Rose 
herself—which Oliver could not fail toremark. Mrs. Maylie and her son were 
often closeted together for along time, and more than once Rose appeared with 
traces of tears upon herface. After Mr. Losberne had fixed a day for his depar- 
ture to Chertscy, these symptoms increased, and it became evident that some- 


this city, which contains establishments of all kinds, is fos us of the very greatest thing was in progress wnich affected the peace of the young lady and of some- 
iammeneie ” ' | body else besides. 


At length one morning, when Rose was alone in the breakfast parlour, Harry 
Maylie entered, and with some hesitation begged permission to speak with her 
for a few moments. 

“ A few—a very few—will suffice, Rose, ” said the young man, drawing his 
chair towards her. ‘What I shall have to say has already presented itself to 
your mind ; the most cherished hopes of my heart are not unknown to you, 
though from ty lips you have not yet heard them stated.” 

Rose had been very pale from the moment of his entrance, although that 
might have been the effect of her recent illness. She merely bowed, and 
bending over some plants that stood near, waited in silence for him to proceed. 

“*|—J—ought to have left here before,” said Harry. 

** You should indeed,” replied Rose. ‘ Forgive me for saying so, but I wish 
you had.” 

‘* T was brought here by the mos: dreadful and agonizing of all apprehensions,” 
said the young man, “the fear of losing the one dear being on whom my every 
wish and hope are centred. You have been dying—trembling between earth 
and heaven. We know that when the young, the beautiful, and good, are 
visited with sickness, their pure spirits insensibly turn towards their bright home 
of lasting rest, and hence itis that the best and fairest of our kind so often 
fade in blooming.” 

There were tears in the eyes of the gentle girlas these words were speken, 
and when one fell upon the fluowerover which she bent, and glistened brightly 
in its cup, making it more beautiful, it seemed as though the outpourings of 
a fresh young heart claimed common kindred with the loveliest things in nature. 


‘An angel,” continued the young man passionately, ‘“‘a creature as fair and 
innocent of guile as one of God’s own angels, fluttered between life and death. 
Oh! who could hope, when the distant world to which she was akin half open- 
ed to her view, that she would return to the sorrow and calamity of this! Rose, 
Rose, to know that you were passing away like some soft shadow, which a light 

from above casts upon the earth—to have no hope that you would be spared to 
| those who linger here, and to know no reason why you should—to feel that you 
| belonged to that bright sphere whither so many gifted creatures in infancy and 
| youth have winged their early flight—and yet to pray, amid ali these consolations 
| that you might be restored to those who loved you—-these are distractions almost 
too great to bear. They were mine by day and night, and with them came such 
| arushing torrent of fears and apprehens‘ons, and selfish regrets, lest yon should 
| dieand never know how devotedly I loved you, as almost bore down sense and 
| reason in its course. You recovered—day by day, and almost hour by hour, 
| some drop of health came back, and mingling with the spent and feeble stream 
| of life which circulated languidly within you, swelled it again to a high and rush- 
| ing tide. I have watched you change almost from eeath to life, with eyes that 
| moistened with their own eagerness and deep affection. Do not tell me that 
| you wish I had lost this; for it has softened my heart to all mankind.” 

| J did not mean that,” said Rose weeping ; “I only wished you had left here 
that you might have turned to high and noble pursuits again— to pursuits well 
worthy of you.” 

‘* There is no pursuit more worthy of me—more worthy of the highest nature 
| that exists—than the struggle to win sucha heart as yours,” said the young man, 
| taking her hand. ‘ Rose, my own dear Rose, for years—for years I have loved 
| you, hoping to win my way to fame, and thencome proudly home inmy day 
| dreams how I would remind you in that happy moment and tell you it had been 
| sought, only for you to share; thinking of many silent tokens I had given of a 
| boy’s attachment, and rally you who bad blushed to mark them, and then claim 
| your hand, as if in redempuon of some old mute contract that had been sealed 
| between us. That time has not arrived; but here, with no fame won and no 

young vision realised, I give to you the heart so long your own, and stake my all 
| upon the words with which you greet the offer.” 
| ‘* Your behaviour bas ever been kind and noble,” said Rose, mastering the 
| emotions by which she wasagitated. ‘ As you believe that I am not insensible 
| or ungrateful, so hear my answer.” 
| ‘It is that I may endeavour to deserve you—is it, dear Rose?” 
“It is,” replied Rose, “that you must endeavour to forget me—not as your 
| old and dearly attached companion, for that would wound me deeply, but as the 
ubject of your love. Look into the world, think how many hearts you would be 
| equally proud to gain are there. Confide some other passion tome if you will, 
and I willbe the truest, warmest, most faithful friend you have.” 
There was a pause, during which Rose, who had covered her face with one 
| hand, gave free vent to her tears. Harry still retained the other. 
| ** And your reasons, Rose,’’ he said at length in a low voice, “ your reasons for 
| this decision—may I ask them?” 
‘You have a right to know them,” rejoined Rose. 
| altermy resolution. It is a duty that I must perform. 
and to myself.”’ 
* To yourself !”’ 
| ‘Yes, Harry, I owe it to myself that I, a friendless, portionless girl, with a 
blight upon my name, should not give the world reason to suspect that [ had sor- 
| didly yielded to your first passion, and fastened myself, a clog, upon all your 
| hopes and projects. I owe it to you and yours to prevent you from opposing, in 
| the warmth of your generous nature, this great obstacle to your progress in the 
| world.”’ 
‘« Tf your inclinations chime with your sense of duty——’’ Harry began. 
| ‘ They do not,” replied Rose, colouring deeply. 
“Then you return my love?” said Harry. ‘‘ Say but that, Rose ; say but that, 
| and soften the bitterness of this hard disappointment.” 

‘If I could have done so without doing heavy wrong to him I loved,” rejoined 
Rose, ** I could have oa 

‘Have received this declaration very differently ?’’ said Harry with great 
eagerness. ‘ Do not conceal that from me at least, Rose.” 
| TJ could,” said Rose. “Stay,” she added, disergaging her hand. “ Why 
| should we prolong this painful interview ; most painful to me, and yet productive 

of lasting happiness notwithstanding ; for it will be happiness to know that I once 

held the high place in your regard which I now occupy, and every triumph you 

achieve in life will animate me with new fortitude and firmness. Farewell, Har- 

ry! for as we have met to-day, we meet no more: but in other relations than 
| those in which this conversation would have placed us, may we be long and hap- 
| pily entwined; and may every blessing that the prayers of atrueand earnest 
| heart can call down fram where all is truth and sincerity, cheer and prosper 
| you.” 


“ Another word, Rose,” said Harry 








“ You can say nothing to 
I owe it alike to others, 





“Your reason in your own words. From 


“Tt must have been a dream, Oliver?” said Harry Maylie, taking him aside. | your own lips let me hear it.” 
“Oh no, indeed, sir,” replied Oliver, shuddering at the recollection of the old | 


‘The prospect before you,”’ answered Rose firmly, “ is a brilliant one ; all the 


I saw them both as | honours to which great talents and powerful connexions can help men in public 
| life are in store for you. 


But those connexions are proud, and I will neither min- 
gle with such as hold in scorn the mother who gave me life, not bring disgrace or 
failure upon the son of her who has so well supplied that mother’s place. In a 


“ We had our eyes fixed full upon each other, and I could | word,” said the young lady, turning away as her temporary firmness forsook 


her, ‘‘ there is a stain upon my name which the world visits on innocent heads ; 
I will carry it into no blood but my own, and the reproach shall rest alone on 


| ‘*AsT amthat the men were atthe window,” replied Oliver, pointing down as | me.”’ 


| he spoke to the hedge which divided the cottage-garden from the meadow, 
“The talliman leaped over just there; and the Jew, running a few paces to the 
right, crept through that gap.” 

The two gentlemen watched Oliver's earnest face as he spoke, and looking 
from him to each other. seemed to feel satisfied of the accuracy of what he said 
Still, in no direction were there any appearances of the trampling of men in hur- 
ried flight. The grass was long, but it was trodden down nowhere save where 
their own feet had crushed it The sides and brinks of the ditches were of cain; 
clay, but in no one place could they discern the print of men’s shoes, or the 
slightest mark which would indicate that any feet had pressed the ground for hours 
before 


words, for one who loves us beyond all else 
| y 


“One word more, Rose—dear Rose, one more,” cried Harry throwing him - 
self before her. “If I had been less, less fortunate, as the world would call it, 


| if some obscure and peaceful life had been my destiny,—if I had been poor, 


sick, helpless, —would you have turned from me then? or has my probable ad- 
yancement to riches and honour given this scruple to birth?” 
«“ Do not press me to reply,” answered Rose. ‘ The question does not arise, 
and never will. It is unfair, unkind, to urge it.” 
if your answer be what [ almost dare to hope it is,”’ retorted Harry, “ it will 
shed a gleam of happiness vpon my lonely way, and light the dreary path before 
me. It is not an idle thing to do so much, by the utterance of a few brief 
Oh, Rose, in the name of my ar- 
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-dent and enduring attachment,—in the name of all ! have suffered for you, and 
all you doom me to undergo,—answer me that one question.” 

“Then if your lot had been differently cast,” rejoined Rose ; “if you had 
been a little, but not so far aboveme; if I could have been a help and comfort 
to you in some humble scene of peace and retirement, and not a blot and draw- 
back in ambitious and distinguished crowds ; I should have been spared this trial. 
I have every reason to be happy, very happy, now; but then, Harry, I own I 
should have been happier.” ‘ 

Busy recollections of old hopes, cherished as a girl long ago, crowded into the 
mind of Rose while making this avowal; but they brought tears with them, as 
old hopes will when they come back withered, and they relieved her. ‘ 

“I cannot help this weakness, and it makes my purpose stronger,” said Rose 
extending her hand. ‘I must leave you now, indeed.” ae 

“IT ask one promise,” said Harry. ‘ Once, and ‘only once more,—say within 
a year, but it may be much sooner,—let me speak to you again on this subject for 
the last time.” ' 

‘* Not to press me to alter my right determination,” replied Rose with a melan- 
choly smile: *“ it will be useless.” 

“No,” said Harry; “to hear you repeat it, if you will; finally repeat it. I 
will lay at your feet whatever of station or fortune [ may possess, and if you 
still adhere to your present resolution, will not seek by word or act to change 
it.” 

“Then let it be so,” rejoined Rose. ‘It is but one pang the more, and by 
Ahat time I may be able to hear it better.” 

She extended her hand again, but the young man caught her to his bosom, and, 
imprinting one kiss upon her beautiful forehead, hurried from the room. 


CHAPTER XIil. 


iS A VERY SHORT ONE, AND MAY APPEAR OF NO GREAT IMPORTANCE IN ITS 
PLACE, BUT IT SHOULD BE READ NOTWITHSTANDING, AS A SEQUEL TO THE 
LAST, AND A KEY TO ONE THAT WILL FOLLOW WHEN ITS TIME ARRIVES. 

** And so you are resolved to be my travelling-companion this morning—eh !” 
said the Doctor, as Harry Maylie joined him and Oliver at the break fast- 
table. ; Why, you are not in the same mind or intention two half hours to- 
gether.’ 

“You will tell me a different tale one of these days,’ said Harry, colouring 
without any perceptible reason. 

‘**] hope I may have good cause to do so,”’ replied Mr. Losberne ; ‘ though I 
confess I don’t think I shall. But yesterday morning you had mace up your 
mind in a great hurry to stay here, and accompany your mother, like a dutiful 
son, to the sea-side ; before noon you announce that you are going to do me the 
honour of accompanying me as far as I go onyour road to Londen; and at night 
you urge me with great mystery to start before the ladies are stirring, the conse- 
quence of which is, that young Oliver here is pinned down to his breakfast when 
he ought to be ranging the meadows after botanical phenomena of all kinds. Too 
bad, isn’t it, Oliver?” 

‘*‘T should have been very sorry not to have been at home when you and Mr. 
Maylie went away, sir,”’ rejoined Oliver. 

‘That's a fine fellow,” said the doctor : “ you shall come and see me when you 
return. But, to speak seriously, Harry, has any communication from the great 
nobs produced this sudden anxiety on your part to be gone?” 

‘The great nobs,” replied Harry, “‘under which designation, I presume, you 
include my most stately uncle, have not communicated with me atall since I 
have been here, nor, at this time of the year, is it at all likely that anything would 
occur to render necessary my immediate attendance among them.” 

“ Well,” saidthe doctor, “You are a queer fellow. But of course they 
‘will get you into Parliament at the election before Christmas, and these sudden 
shiftings and changes are no bad preparation for political life. There's something 
inthat ; good training is always desirable, whether the race be for place, cup, or 
sweepstakes.” 

Harry Maylic looked as if he could have followed up this short dialogue by one 
or two remarks that would have staggered the doctor not a little, but he content- 
ed himself with saying, ‘‘ We shall see,” and pursued the~ subject no fur- 
ther. ‘The post-chaise drove up to the door shortly afterwards, and Giles coming 
in for the luggage, the good doctor bustled out to see it packed away. 

“ Oliver,” said Harzy Maylie ina low voice, “let me speak a word with you.” 

Oliver walked into the window-recess to which Mr. Maylie beckoned him; 
much surprised at the mixture of sadness and boisterous spirits, which his whole 
behaviour displayed. 

**Can you write well now,” said Harry, laying his hand upon his arm. 

*«T hope so, sir,” replied Oliver. 
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‘« T was most darnted to sit down on the chairs, they were so splendid, for fear 

I should spile’em, There was mirrors and varses, and lamps, and pictures, 
and crinkum crankums and notions of all sorts and sizes in it. It looked 
like a bazar a’most, it was fill’d with such an everlastin’ sight of curiosities. The 
r oom wss considerable dark, too, for the blinds was shot, and I was akar’dto move 
for fear o’ doin’ mischief. Presently in comes Ahab, slowly sailin’ in, like a boat 
droppin’ down stream in a calm, witha pair o’ purple slippers on, and a figured silk 
dressin’ gound, and carrying a’most a beautiful-bound book in his hand. May I 
presume, says he, to inquire who J have the onexpected pleasure of seeing this 
mornint If you'll gist throw open one o’ them are shutters, says I, I gness the 
light will save us the trouble o’ axin, names. I know who you be by your voice 
any how, tho’ its considerable softer than it was ten years ago. I’m Sam Slick, 
says I, — what’s left o’ me at least. Verily, said he, friend Samuel, I’m glad to 
see you: and how did you leave that excellent man and distinguished scholar, the 
Rev. Mr. Hopewell, and my good friend your father? Is the old gentleman still 
alive? if so, he must anow be ripe full of years as he is full of honours. Your 
mother, I think I heer'd, was lead — gathered to her fathers — peace be with her! 
— she had a good and a kind heart. I loved her asa child: but the Lord taketh 
whom he loveth. Ahab, says I, I have but a few minutes to stay with you, and if 
you think to draw the wool over my eyes, it might perhaps take you a longer time 
than you are athinking on, or than I have to spare ; — there are some friends 
you've forgot to inquire after tho’,—there’s Po'ly Bacon and her little boy. 
Spare me, Samuel, spare me, my friend, says he, open not that wound afresh, I 
beseech thee. Well, says, I none o’ your nonsense then; shew me then into a 
room where I can spit, and feel to home, and put my feet upon the chairs without 
adamagin’ things, and I'll sitandsmoke and chat with you a few minutes; in 
fact, I don’t care if I stop and breakfast with you, for I feel considerable peckish 
this mornin’. Sam, says he, atakin’ hold of my hand, you were always right up 
and down, andas straight as a shingle in your dealin’s. 1 can trust you, I know, 
but mind, — and he put his fingers on his lips, — mum is the word ; — by gones are 
by gones, — you wouldn’t blow an oldchum among his friends, would you! | 
scorn a nasty, dirty, mean action, says I, as [doanigger. Come, foller me, then, 
says he, and he led me into a back room, with an oncarpeted painted floor, fur- 
nished plain, and some shelves in it, with books, and pipes, and cigars, pig-tail, 
and what not. Here’s liberty-hall, said he, chew or smoke, or spit as you 
please ; do as you like here; we'll throw off all resarve now; but, mind that 
cursed nigger; he has a foot like a cat and an ear for every keyhole — don’t talk 
too loud. Well, Sam, said he, I’m glad to see you too, my boy ; it puts me in 
mind of old times. Many’s the lark you and I have had together in Slickville, 
when old hunks—(it made me start, that he meant Mr. Hopewell, and it made me 
feel kinder dandry at him, for I wouldn’t let any one speak disrespectful of him 
afore me for nothin’, I know,)—when old hunks thought we wasabed. Them 
was happy days—the days o’ light heels and light hearts. I often think on ’em, 
and think on ’em, too, with pleasure. Well, Ahab, says I, I don’t gist altogether 
know as Ido; there are some things we might gist as well a’most have ieft alone, 
I reckon; but what's done isdone, that’s afact. Ahem! said he, so loud, I 
looked round and IJ seed two niggers bringin’ in the breakfast, and a grand one 
it was,—-tea, and coffee, and Iudgian corn, and cakes, and hot bread, and cold bread, 
fish, fowl, and flesh, roasted, boiled, and fried; presarves, pickles, fruits ; in short, 
every thing a’most you could think on. You needn’t wait, said Ahab, to the blacks; 
I'll ring for you when I want you ; we'll help ourselves. Well, when I looked round 
and seed his critter alivin’ this way, on the fat o’ the land, up to his knees in clover 
like, it did pose me considerable to know how he worked it so cleverly, for he 
was thought always, as a boy, to be rath2r mure than half onder-baked, consider- 
able soft-like. So, says I, Ahab, says 1,1 calculate you're like the cat we used 
to throw out of ministec’s garret winder, when we was aboardin’ there to school. 
How so, Sam! said he. Why, says I, you always seem to come on your feet 
somehow or another. You have got a plaguy nice thing of it here ; that's a fact 
and no mistake (the critter had three thousand dollars a-year); how on airth did 
you manage it! I wishin my heart I had ataken up the trade o’ preachin’ too ; 
when it does hit it does eapitally, that’s sartin. Why, says he, if you'll promise 
not to let on to any one about it, I'l] tell you. I'l keep dark about it, you may 
depend, said I. I’mnot a man that can’t keep nothin’ in my gizzard, but go 
right off and blart out all I hear. I know a thing worth two o’ that I guess. 
Well, says he, it’s done by a new rule I made in grammar—the feminine gender is 
more worthy than the neuter, and the neuter more worthy than the mascu- 
line: I gist soft sawder the women. It “taint every man will let you tickle 
him; and if you do, he'll make faces at you enough to frighten you into 
fits ; but tickle his wife, and it’s electrical—he’ll laugh lke any thing. They 
are the forred wheels, start them and the hind ones foller of course. Now 
it’s mostly women that tend meetin’ here; the men-folks have their politics 





««T shall not be at home again, perhaps for some time; I wish you would write 
‘to me—say once a fortnight, every alternate Monday, to the General Post Office 
in London: will you?’’ said Mr. Maylie. 

“Oh! certainly sir; I shall be proud to do it,’ exclaimed Oliver, greatly de- 
lighted with the commission. 

‘**T should like to know how—how my mother and Miss Maylie are,”’ said the 
young man ; ‘and you can fill up a sheet by telling me what walks you take, and 
what you talk about, and whether she—they, I mean, seem happy and quite 
ewell. Yon understand ine?” 

“Oh! quite sir, quite,”’ replied Oliver. 

“T would rather you did not mention it to them,” said Harry, hurrying over 
his words. ‘ Because it might make my mother anxious to write to me oftener, 
ard it is a trouble and worry to her. Let it be a secret between yon and me, and 
mind you tell me everything ; I depend upon you.” 

Oliver, quite elated and honoured by a sense of his importance, faithfully 
promised to be secret and explicit in his communications, and Mr. Maylie took 
leave of him with many warm assurances of his regard and protection.”’ 

The doctor was in the chaise ; Giles (who, it had been arranged, should be left 
tehind,) held the door open in his hand; and the women servants were in the 
garden looking on. Harry cast one slight glance at the latticed window, and 
jumped into the carriage. 

«Drive on!” he cried, *‘ hard, fast, full gallop. Nothing short of flying will 
keep pace with me to-day.” 

“Halloa!’”’ cried the doctor, letting down the front glass in a great hurry, and 
shouting to the postilion, “‘ something very far short of flying will keep pace with 
me. Doyou hear?” 

Jingling and clattering till distance rendered its noise inaudible, and its rapid 
progress only perceptible to the eye, the vehicle wound its way alcng the road 
aimost hidden in a cloud of dust, now wholly disappearing, and now becoming 
visible again, as intervening objects or the intricacies of the way permitted. It 
was not until even the dusty cloud was no longer to be seen, that the gazers dis- 

rsed. 
awe there was one looker-on, who remained with eyes fixed upon the spot 
where the carriage had disappeared, long after it was many miles away ; for be- 
kind the white curtain which had shrouded her from view, when Harry raised his 
eyes towards the window, sat Rose herself. 

** He seems in high spirits and happy,” she said at length. “I feared for a 
time he might be otherwise. I was mistaken. Iam very, very glad.” 

Tears are signs of gladness as well as grief, but those which coursed down 
Rose’s face as she sat pensively at the window, still gazing in the same direction. 
seemed to tell more of sorrow than of joy.—{To be continued.] 





THE CLOCKMAKER. 
[Second Series. } 
The Clockmaker ; or, the Sayings and Doings of Samuel Slick, of Slickville. 
Second Series. 12mo. pp. 378. London, 1838. Bentley. 
The former publication of Sam Slick taught us to expect a volume in which 
eound sense and great information should be commingled with much original hu- 
mour and striking national characteristics. And we are fortunately not disappoint- 


and trade to talk over, and what not, and ain’t time; but the ladies go con- 
siderable rigular, and we have todepend on them, the dearcritters. I gist lay 
myself out te get the blind side o’ them, and [ sugar and gild the pill so as to 
make it pretty to look at and easy to swallar. Last Lord's day, for instance, I 
preached on the death of the widder’s son. Well, 1 drew such a pictur of the 
lone watch at the sick bed, the patience, the kindness, the tenderness of women’s 
hearts, their forgiving dispositions—(the Lord forgive me for saying so, tho’, for 
if there is a created critter that never forgives, it’s a woman; they scem to for- 
give a wound on their pride, and it skins over and looks all heal’d up like, but 
touch ’em on the sore spot ag’in, and see how cute their memory is)—their sweet 
temper, soothers of grief, dispensers of joy, ministerin’, angels.—I make all the 
virtues of the feminine gender always,—then I wound up with a quotation from 
Walter Scot t. They ail like poetry, do the ladies, and Shakespere, Scott and 
Byron, are amazin’ favourites ; they go down much better than them old-fashion- 
ed staves o’ Watts. 
‘Oh woman, in our hour of ease, 

Uncertain, coy, and hard to please, 

And variable as the shade 

By the light quivering aspen made ; 

When pain and anguish wring the brow, 

A ministering angel thou.’ 
If I didn’t touch it off to the nines it’sa pity. I never heerd you preach so well, 
says one, since you was located here. I drew it from natur’, says I, a squezin’ 
of herhand. Nor never so touchin’, says another. You know my moddle, says 
I, lookin’ spooney on her. I fairly shed tears, said a third; how often have you 
drawn them from me? saysJ. So true, says they, and so nateral, and truth and 
natur’ is what we calleloquence. I feel quite proud, says I, and considerable 
elated, my admired sisters,—for who can judge so well as the ladies of the truth 
of the description of their own virtues! I must say I felt somehow kinder, 
inadequate to the task too, I said,—for the depth and strength and beauty of the 
female heart passes all understandin’. When | left ’em I heard ’em say, ain’t he 
a dear man, a feelin’ man, a sweet critter, a’most a splendid preacher; none o’ 
your mere moral lecturers, but a rael right down genuine gospel preacher. Next 
day I received to the tune of one hundred dollars in cash, and fifty dollars produce, 
presents from one and another. ‘The truth is, if a minister wants to be popular, 
he should remain single, for then the galls all have a chance for him; but the 
moment he marries he’s up a tree; his flint is fixed then; you may depend it’s 
gone goose with him arter that; that’sa fact. No, Sam; they are the pillars of 
the temple, the dear little critters. And I'll give you a wrinkle for your horn, 
perhaps you ain’t got yet, and it may be some use to you when you go down 
atradin’ with the benighted colonists in the outlandish British provinces. The 
road to the head lies through the heart. Pocket, you mean, instead of head, | 
guess, said I; if you don’t travel that road full chisel it’s a pity. Well, says I, 
Ahab, when I goto Slickville I’ll gist tell Mr. Hopewell what a’most a precious, 
superfine, superior darn’d rascal you have turned out; if you ain’t No. 1, letter 
A, I want to know who is, that’s all. You do beat all, Sam, said he; it’s the 
system that’s vicious, and not the preacher. If I didn’t give ‘em the soft sawder 
they would neither pay me nor hear me; that’s a fact. Are you so soft in the 
horn now, Sam, as to suppose the galls would take the trouble to come to hear 





ed, as a good many bursts of laughter extorted from us whilst reading these pa- 
ges, and a sense that we have reaped much instruction from them now that we 
have finished, bear that testimony which we wish to convey to others. Of the 
Clockmaker, the author truly says—‘‘ I have sketched him in every altitude and 
in every light, and I carefully note down all our conversations, so that I flatter 
myself, when this tour is completed, I shall know as much of America and 
Americans as some who have even written a book on the subject.” 

But we shall leave the more political views for graver consideration, and en- 
deavour to illustrate the work by examples, which are as entertaining as they are 
intelligent. The present tour is presumed to be from Windsor to Shelburne, and 
so along the coast to Halifax; and during its continuance the Clockmaker is 
made to make good use of the time in communicating his pertinent and dry re- 
marks to his fellow traveller, on the voluntary system, elective councils, slavery, 
smuggling, Canada, shampooing the English, and twenty other matters of no small 
interest, which though often treated jocularly, are always treated significantly and 
ably. 

The chapter on the voluntary system is capitally illustrated by the opposed 
characters and practises of a hypocritical spouter and a truly religious pastor ; 
and Slick shines in all his glory as a sketcher of the first, who happens to be an 
old schoolfellow of his, whom he finds most comfortably and luxuriously “lo- 
cated”’ in one of the new cities lately built in Alabama. He prefaces the story of 
his visit with an axiom of general application. 

“, Whoever has the women is sure of the men, you may depend, squire; open- 
ly or secretly, directly or indirectly, they do contrive, somehow or another, to 
have their own way in the end, and, tho’ the men have the reins, the women tell 
‘em which way to drive. Now, if ever you gu for to canvas for votes, always 
canvas the wives, and you are sure of the ausbands.” 

Having introduced himself to Ahab Meldrum’s richly furnished and beautiful 
house the following narrative describes the rest :— 


me tell ’em of their corrupt natur’ and fallen condition; and first thank me, and 
thea pay me for it? Very entertainin’ that, to tell °em the worms will fatten on 
their pretty little rosy cheeks, and that their sweet plump flesh is nothin’ but grass, 
flourishin’ to-day, and to be cut down, withered, and rotten to morrow, ain't it! 
It ain't in the natur’ o’ things; if I put them out 0’ conceit o’ themselves, I can 
put them in concait o’ me; or that they will come down handsome, and do the 
thing ginteel, its gist onpossible. It warn’t me made the system, but the sys- 
tem made me. The voluntary don’t work well. System orno system, said 
I, Ahab, you are Ahab still, and Ahab you'll be to the eend ©’ the chapter, 
You may deceave the women by the soft sawder, and yourself by talkin’ about 
systems, but you won’t walk into me so easy, I know. It ain’t pretty at all. 
Now, said I, Ahab, I told you I wouldn't blow you, nor will I. I will neither 
speak o’ things past nor things present. I know you wouldn’t, Sam, said he; 
you were always a good feller. But it's on one condition, says I, and that is, 
that you allow Polly Bacon a hundred dollars a-year; she was a good gall and a 
decent gall when you first know’d her, and she’s in great distress now to Slick- 
ville, [tell you. That's onfair, that’s onkind, Sam, said he ; that’s not the clean 
thing; I can’t afford it; it's a breach o’ confidence this ; but you got me on the 
hip, and I can’t help myself: say fifty dollars, and I will. Done, says I, and 
mind you're up to the notch, for I’m in airnest—there’s no mistake. Depend upon 
me, said he. And, Sam, said he, a shakin’ hands along with me at partin’, excuse 
me my good feller, but I hope I may never have the pleasure to see your face ag’in. 


Ditto, says 1; but mind the fifty dollars a-year, or you will see me to a sartinty— 
good b’ye.”” 








Suntmary. 


On Friday the resignation of the Rev. Dr. Cotton, the Ordinary of Newgate, 
was laid befure the Court of Aldermen. The document was referred to the com- 














mittee of alderman, who will no doubt recommend that a liberal provision be made 
for this highly-respected old gentleman. 

The French papers announce the convalescence of the Emperor of Austria 
and that the coronation of his Majesty at Milan remained fixed for the month of 
September. 

It is stated that an engine on the Great Western Railway, sent to the assist. 
ance of another engine on Monday last, performed 12 miles in the almost jp. 


credible time of five minutes, being at the rate of 144 miles per hour.— Salisbury 
Herald. 


The Franconian Mercury gives the following, from Berlin, as a correct list o{ 
illustrious alliances reported as having been recently settled :—The Hereditary 
Grand Duke of Russia is to marry the Princess Sophia, second daughter of the 
King of Wurtemburg ; the Duke of Brunswick is to espouse her eldest sister. 
the Princess Mary ; the Hereditary Prince of Saxe Weimar the Princess Caro. 
line ef Mecklenburgh Strelitz ; and the eldest son of the Prince of Orange the 
Archduchess Olga of Russia. 


Fashions for July.—Dinner Dress.—Mousseline de laine, embroidered || 
over in detached bougwets, done in tambour-work (au crochet) in twisted silks 
Corsage low, cut slightly en ceur at the bosom, fitting perfectly tight to the bust, 
and without a point. Long full sleeve, brought low upon the shoulder, in very 
minute plaits, and retained by two small bands or poignets. At the commence. 
ment of the full part of the sleeve is a narrow frill, cut on the cross way of the 
material, and put on without any fulness whatsoever. The outside of the 
sleeve is ornamented with a bow of satin ribbon with long ends. A second sinal| 
bow is placed on the upper part of the wrist. The skirt of the dress has two 
flounces at bottom, the upper rather less deep than the lower. Dress caps o: 
blonde, ornamented with green or pink ribbons. The crown is as plain as possj- 
ble, and the trimming, consisting of deep borders of blonde, intermixed wit) 
green or pink ribbons, exceedingly full at each side of theface. Long blonde 
lappets, are in lieu of brides or strings, hair in smooth bands. Black satin shoes, 
white kid gloves. Dress of white thin muslin, the corsage low a l'enfant, with 
a deep revers or pelerine decollstee round the bosom. Long full sleeves, with 
three frills put on at top, and a deep poignel, formed of the sleeve itself, gather- 
ed (in small gathers) into four very narrow bands ; two rows of insertion entre 
deux are let into the bottom of the skirt of thedress. Hair in smooth bands as 
far as the tip of the ears, it is then braided, brought very low at the sides of the 
face, and afterwards twisted up with the back hair, which is in two rauleauz 
rather low towards the back of the head. ‘Two full-blown roses are placed on 
the left side, oné on the other. White silk stockings, black satin shoes, pale 
lemon-coloured kid gloves; coloured ceinture, with long ends festooned in front 
From the Court Magazine. 

The 48th, 94th, and 95th Regiments are to embark at Cork in the autumn for 
foreign service. ‘The service companies of the 48th are to proceed to Gibraltar, 
to replace the 52d, which are to be conveyed to Barbadoes, to replace the 36th, 
which are to proceed to North America, to relieve the service companies of the 
11th Foot, ordered home. The 94th and 95th are to proceed to Ceylon, to re- 
lieve the 58th and 61st Regiments.— Limerick Chronicle. 


By the death of Garter King at Arms a valuable appointment falls to his Grace 
the Duke of Norfolk, as hereditary Earl Marshal. One of its advantages appears 
to be to confer longevity, the la e possessor being above 80, and his predecessor, 
Sir Isaac Heard, near 100. 


CORONATION ODE FOR QUEEN VICTORIA. 
BY JAMES MONTGOMERY. 
The sceptre in a maiden hand, 
The reign of Beauty and of Youth, 
Awake to gladness all the land, 
And love is Loyalty and Truth. 
Rule, Victoria, rule the Free ; 
Hearts and hands we offer Thee 


Not by the tyrant law of might, 

But by the grace of God, we own, 

And by the people’s voice, thy right 

To sit upon thy Fathers’ throne. 
Rule, Victoria, rule the Free ; 
Heaven defend and prosper Thee. 


The isles and continents obey, 
Kindreds and nations, 1::gh and far, 
Between the bound-marks of thy sway 
The morning and the Evening Star. 
Rule, Victoria, rule the Free ; 
Millions rest their hopes on Thee. 


No slave within thine Empire breathes, 

Before thy steps oppression fly ; 

The Lamb and Lion play beneath 

The meek dominion of thine eye. 
Rule, Victoria, rule the Free ; 
Chains and fetters yield to Thee. 


With mercy’s beams yet more benign, 
Light to thy realms in darkness send, 
Till none shall name a God but thine, 
None at an Idol-altar bend. 
Rule, Victoria, rule the Free ; 
Till they all shall pray for Thee. 


At home, abroad, by sea, on shore, 

Blessings on Thee and thine increase ; 

The sword and cannon rage no mere, 

The whole world hail Thee Queen of Peace! 
Rule, Victoria, rule the Free, 
And the Almighty rule o’er Thee. 


The anniversary dinner of the Officers who have served in the 7th Hussars took 
place on 31st of June, at the Clarendon Hotel, General the Marquess of An- 
glesea G.C.B., G.C.H., Colonel-in-Chief of the regiment, was in the chair. 

At the distribution of the effects of the Emperor Napoleon the countess de 
Lipona had the epaulettes which he wore at the battle of Waterloo. These she 
brought with her to Paris, and during her stay, gave one of them to General 
Excelmans, one of the bravest and most distinguished comrades of Napoleon, 
and the other to M Gaetan Murat, the nephew of her deceased husband. 

A deputation of gentlemen from Waterford waited on Saturday on Mr. Char- 
les Kean to present a piece of plate, which had been voted to him by his friends 
and admirers in that city. The stlver vase contained the following inscription :-— 
“« Presented to Charles Kean, Esq., as a token of esteem for his private charac- 
ter and admiration of his talents, by a few friends in his native city of Water- 
ford.” 

The widow of the celebrated Weber has just sold te a musical editor of Ber- 
lin the posthumous works of her husband, consisting of six principal pieces and 
several other compositions for the piano, all of which are expected shortly to be 
published. 


The official tables of the revenue forthe quarter ending the 5th July, present 
a favourable comparison with the returns of the preceding quarter. Tue falling 
off in the public income upon the year amounts to €1,102,627, but upon the 
quarter there appears an increase of £364,382. The customs show a decline of 
£500,141 upon the year, but have improved upon the quarter by £339,015. The 
income from the excise is less by £724,504 upon the year, and by £226,452 than 
at the corresponding periods last year. 

There existed in former ages an animalto which naturalists have given the 
name of Cherotherium the only testimony of whose existence consistsin im- 
pressions of the creature’s footsteps found in quarries of stone. They beara 
strong resemblance tothe printof the human hand, whence its name, compound- 
edof two Greek words, signifying hand beast. In June last, a series of impres- 
sions of these footsteps was found in the new red sandstone quarries near Birk- 
enhead, in Cheshire. One of the slabs on which these marks appear, is to be 
sent to the Natural History Society in Liverpool, and the other to the London 
Geological Society. 

Sense of Justice in Swine.—As Giotto, the old Florentine painter, whose 
pieces still hang in the Florentine gallery, was taking his Sunday walk along with 
several friends, dressed in his best attire, some pigs passed suddenly by, and one 
of them running between the artist’s legs threw him down. On getting up, in- 
stead of testifying any vexation at the accident, asa graver man might have done, 
he observed laughing—* People say these beasts are stupid, but they seem to me to 
have some sense of justice, for I have earned several thousand of crowns with 
their bristles, and I never gave one of them even a ladleful of soup in my life!” 


Welsh Language.—There are in Great Britain at this time twelve periodicals 
published monthly in the Welsh language, of two of which there are between 
5,000 and 6,000 copies sold every month. 

The police returns show that in the year 1836, there were 240 fires in Lon- 
don, and last year229. ‘These were exclusive of chimneys. In the former 
year 104 fires were extinguished by the new police before the arrival of the en- 
gines; last year 56. The estimate of loss by fires in 1836, was £486,000, in 
1837, it was 198,000. 

Two modes of driving off unpleasant people are recorded in the late London 
papers which deserve to be classed with the inventions of the day 

One man whose house was much beset with beggars sent for a sign painter and 
had the words Police office inscribed in large letters over his door. The nest 
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moming the beggars came as usual, one after another, but on looking up at the 
inscription, hurried off as fast as their legs could carry them. 

Another, who had for some time excluded the bailiffs, one morning finding that 
they had stolen a march upon him and were in his apartment, he received them 
with great presence of mind, asked them to be seated, thrust the poker into the 
fre and retained them in conversation till it was heated. He then drew it out 
and thrust it on the top of a barrel, declaring with a terrible voice that he would 
blow them toatoms. The bailiffs imagining that the barrel contained gunpowder 
ran of without even looking behind till fairly out of danger, much te the a muse- 
ment and gratification of the’ miner, as the cask contained only a quantity of 
sand. 

Mademoiseile Blasis died at Florence on the 15th ult., after a short and painful 
illness. 





EXTRAORDINARY PETRIFACTION. 
[We cannot pretend to vouch for the following, but it is extracted from the 


publication therein mentioned into a British Critical Periodical, not remarkable | 


for the credulity of its conductors, but on the contrary, for their desire to pene- 
trate into facts. It is there entertained as matter of probability, and as worthy 
of further enquiry. Inthe same spirit we transcribe it, and leave it to the judg- 
ment of our readers. 








The Albion. 


a ) 
neither does she resort to any further or more active measures to compel | unflinching exertions iad enabled him to issue American copies of the Periodi- 
Mexico tocome to terms. She merely places her ships before the seaports | cals in which he was engaged with a despatch that was truly remarkable, and al- 
of Mexico, where they take up positions not te annoy the enemy, but to/| most forms anera in the history of American republications. In conjunction. 


injure friends and neutrals. The questions which therefore present them- | with Mr. Buckingham, he conducted the Atheneum, now so well known in Eng- 
selves are, how long may France pursue this system,—and is she not bound | lish criticism ; and also, in the same connexion The Sphynx, a weekly periodical 
after a reasonable time, either to take more active or different measures | of the same nature. He was for some time publisher of the Trinidad Gazette, 
to bring Mexico to terms, or to raise the blockade altogether, since it | and afterwards of the Oriental Magazine ; from these and other opportunities 
presses so heavily on innocent parties? Suppose France should continue | of adding to his experience, Mr. Lewer became, as is well known, a first rate 
the blockade for two years or longer, and the Mexicans remain contuma- | practical man, and the public here have had a sufficient test of his ability in pro- 
cious, are other nations to be deprived of their lawful intercourse with these viding for their gratification. 

vast regions for any indefinite length of time! Certainly not. France must| *,* Weare authorized to state that the republications of the British Reviews 
fall upon some other expedient which is less burthensome to neutrals to bring the | and Magazines, heretofore published by Mr. Lewer, will be continued with the 
matter to an issue, for neutrals must not be made to endure more than is abso- | usual regularity and punctuality. 

lutely necessary. France has, of course, lost the trade herself, but it is hardly 
fair that she should deprive others of it altogether. It is in this point of view that 
the subject is about to be taken up in England, where it has already attracted 
much attention, and has excited some uneasiness. 





La Petite Augusta, who made such a sensation at the Park Theatre and the 
Chesnut Street Theatre, Philadelphia, has produced as striking effects in the 
very region of the dance, Paris. The most indubitable judges are in raptures of 





The following article is given with the utmost seriousness in the ‘ Mercurius 
Politicus,” the official journal of the day, No. 334, Oct. 29-Nov. 6, 1656. In 
the coatinuation of the letter, Sir Kenelm Digby comments upon it as though he 
had not the least doubt of its truth, and remarks, in particular, as a singular cir- 
cumstance, that gold should have been turned into stone, among other things :— 
“ An extract of Sir Kenelm Digby’s Letter to a Friend, from Thoulouse, in 
France, September 27, 1656. Sir,—I entertain’d you from Paris with miracies 
of grace, from hence receive one of nature. The following are the words of 
Mr. Fitton’s letter, of June 2, from Florence :—‘ Sit,—This is to present my 
humble service to you, and to let you know of a strange metamorphosis hapned 
in Barbary not long since, which is, the turning of a whole city into stone ; that 
is, men, beasts, trees, houses, utensils, &c., every thing remaining in the 
same posture (as children at their mother’s brests, &c.) when the petrifying 
vapor fell upon this place. This city is under the King of Tripoli, some 4 
days’ journey into the land. One Whiting, the Captain of an English ship 
(who had bin a slave in these parts), coming to Florence, told the Great 
Duke of this accident, and he himself had seen the city. The Duke, desirous 
to know the truth, wrote to the Bassa of Tripoli about it, there having been a 





admiration at the performances of this extraordinary child, and they have not 
| Departure of the Great Western.—One of the most critical, and at the same | scrupled at once to give her the appellation of .he American Taglioni. But this 
| time mest triumphant features, of the Steam experiment, was exhibited yester- | is not all: upon an examination of her accomplishments she has elicited the 
| day, inthe departure of the Great Western for Bristol. The wind was blowing | warmest applauses for her singing and speaking. Her manner of speaking the 
1 perfect gale from the South West, dead into the bay, and right on the land of | French language is admitted to be both pure and fluent, and in short she bids fair 
Long Islandand the Jersey shore. The atmosphere was thick and hazy to} to contribute largely to the fame of her native country, America, and of her 
sea-ward, and heavy showers were falling. In such weather there is no instance | native city, New York. 
of a vessel propelled by sails having gone to sea; yet the Great Western, true| Miss Maywood, the elder sister of this precocious genius has been equally 
to the professions of the company to whom she belongs, and in a spirit of entire | happy im the attainments of public approbation in England. ‘This young lady 
contidence which her commander entertained of her capabilities, departed precisely | jas successfully struck into the highest range of the Drama. and the English 
at the t ime appointed, went safely out upon the great deep, with eighty-four pas- | critics have at once admitted her claims to ultimate pre-eminence. Miss May- 
| sengers, including both sexes and all ages, made a good offing in spite of wind | wood is engaged for the Haymarket Theatre in the ensuing spring,—the house 
or weather, and is now, having happily obtained a fair wind yesterday, steadily put- | which beyond all others in London is considered the seat of the classic drama ; it 
| Suing her course to a termination, which we trust will be both safe and speedy. | js here that the most severe probation of the young candidate for histrionic 
| This is a great experiment, and it will give greatly increased faith both towards | fame has to encounter, and from hence have proceeded a greater number of first 











friendly correspondence between them these many years. The Bassa hath now | the vessel and her commander ; the commercial world will find thateventhe un-| rate actors than fromany other where the English language is spoken. Mr. 
answered the Duke's Letter, and assures him that the thing is most true, and that | certainties of winds and waves are all but annihilated, and the facilities of foreign Maywood, father of the young lady and manager of the Chesnut street Theatre, 


he himself is an eye-witness of it, going to the place purposely to see it; and | 
that it hapned in the space of very few hours; and witha!l he hath sent to the | 
Great Duke divers of those things petrified: and among the rest (Venetian | 
Zecchines) turned into stone :’ Thus Mr. Fitton.” 





PELEE ISLAND PRISONERS. 
From the London Times. 

Without pretending to be lawyers or to pronounce an opinion ex cathedra upon 
the nature and conduct of criminal proceedings, we cannot refrain from saying, 
with all respect for the Lieutenant-Governor of Upper Canada, if the transaction 
we are about to speak of be his proper work, and with all these sentiments, 
whatever they may be, which are due to Lord Durkam, if he be the prompter of 
it, that either his Lordship or Sir George Arthur appears te have got into a 
scrape, from which the exit may be mere difficult than the ingress has proved to 
them. 

Of the murderers who had fired upen the Queen’s troops at Point au Pelée Is- 
land, being a recognized part of Her Majesty’s dominions, and who had there 
xilled and wounded many of our loyal fellow-subjects, nine were brought before 
the judge of assize for the western district of Upper Canada on the 23d of May, 
when the judge, with the concurrence of Sir A. M‘Nab, as Queen’s Counsel, re- 
fused to have those notorious criminats tried for high treason, theugh taken upon 
the Queen's territory in open rebellion, in the act uf butchering the Queen's troops 
taken with arms in their hands. 

There is no doubt'that Government, under the responsibility affixed to all official 
proceedings, may prosecute for high treason, or for justifiable reasons may suspend 
aprosecution. But if the crime be proveable, and the case clear, we do not see 
how a Government can be justified, either in law or conscience, fer refusing abso- 
lutely to prosecute atall, or to vindicate public justice against mea who have ad- 
ded wholesale murder to systematic rebellion. 

If reasons be assigned by Government for such abdication of its undoubted 
right, and for such non-performance of what would else be its unquestionable 
duty, the reasons ought surely to be valid ones—they ought at least to be intelli- 
gible and consistent with truth as well as justice. 

’ What, then, was the reason assigned in this case for a refusal to charge the 
Point au Pelée rebels with high treason? We might give our readers 100 gues- 
ses, and defy them to make out the fact. Why it was, that, instead of be 
ing rebels, these miscreants were prisoners “‘of war.”’ Prisoners of war! 

Supposing these men to be British subjects, as we find it in the United States 
journals vehemently asseverated, how come they to be prisoner’s of war? When 
hundreds of Irish Insurgents (we do net now speak of the great rebellion of 
1798, butof much later periods) have, within these few years, attack the civil 
and military power employed in the maintenance of the public peace, and shed the 

blood of the Queen’s subjects, was ever such a device or expedient hit upon for 
the sake of impeding the execution of the laws as that of calling the insurgents 
captured flagranti delicto ‘prisoners of war?’ No, they have been tried and 
hanged for rebels and assassins. Has the Queen of England ever yet recognized 
the political independence of the Canadian conspirators, or proclaimed the run- 
away Mackenzie and his followers to be ‘a sovereign state!’ Jt is adangerous 
thing for a Government—a creature which, humanly speaking, never dies—to es- 
tablish false and untenable precedents, seeing that its hands may be tied up by 
them five centuries after. 

But Mr. Prince, a Canadian gentleman, who seems by his course of action in 
this instance to be an able, acute, and persevering magistrate, and who mainly 
instituted the law proceedings thus untimely quashed by the colonial officers, no 
sooner heard the announcement of the judge that the prisoners were not to be 
mdicted for high treason, than he (Mr. Prince), as a private individual, tendered 
against them bills of indictment for murder. With this form or species of prose- 
cution the colonial Government hed nothing whatevertodo. Neither Sir George 
Arthur, we take for granted, nor the Queen herself, could, oy the constitution or 
the laws of England, interpose any rightful check to a prosecution for murder by 
any one subject, of Queen Victoria. In his address to the Court, Mr. Prince not 
merely denied what no man at once intelligent and honest could have asserted— 
that the rebels at Point au Pelée were “ prisoners of war,” but added these words 
—‘] deny also the right of any person of the Executive Council, the right of 
the Lieutenant-Governor, the right of even Majesty itself, to step between the 
accuser and those accused of murder, and to prevent the incipient proceeding of 
an inquiry into the matter by the grand inquest of the country.” Is not Mr. 
Prince right! Is not thisthe lawof England? Has it not been settled by the 
Legislature of Upper Canada, since the proclamation of martial law (if martial 
law has been extended to Upper Canada), that prisoners for high treason, and for 
murder committed in the course of the insurrection, should be tried before the 
common law tribunals of the country! Yet, somehow or other, this attempt of 
Mr. Prince to vindicate the offended laws of the realm has been quashed. On 
the plea, and under the nick name of “ prisoners of war,”’ these criminals were 
all remanded ! 

If on the other hand, it was as citizens of the United States that the pirates 
of Point au Pelée have been promoted into ‘prisoners of war,” the plea con- 
tains a direct acknowledgment that Great Britain was then, and is, at open war 
with the republic. What may happen three months hence, it is not for us to pro- 
phesy, but certainly a more roundabout or ingenious method of announcing to 
the world that we are actually ina state of war, could not have occurred to any- 
body. 
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Weare of course without later intelligence from England, and must remain 
so until the arrival of the Tyger, which is expected, or the Liverpool packet of 
the 24th of July. 

The blockade of the ports of Mexico by the French, continues with rigour, 
and without any prospect of coming to a termination. Without entertaining the 
question how far a blockade is legal without a previous declaration of war, it 
must be obvious that when one nation blockades the ports of another, the na- 
tion blockaded is not the only sufferer—neutrals are obliged to bear a portion of 
the hardship, although they may be no way blameable. 





International law is founded upon principles of common sense, and although 
custom may justify the hardship inflicted on a neutral while punishing a princi- 
pal, it is obvious that the neutral is not to suffertoo much or too long A man 
in chastising his enemy may unavoidably tread on the toes of a by-stander, but 
he must not stand there too long, or the by-stander will have just cause of com- 
pPlaint, and may resent the injury. Now France it appears does not declare war, 





| is about $13,000. 


intercourse are increased beyond all anticipation. 
The Great Western is said to have taken upwards of 8,000 letters, the pay- 
ment for which amounts to at least $2,000, and the receipts for passengers only 


On Monday, a handsome entertainment was given on board to the Mayor, and 
several other persons of distinction, among whom were Mr. McDuffie of South 
Carolina, and Mr. Prentiss of Mississippi. Both these gentlemen addressed the 
company in eloquent appropriate speeches, expressing the highest approbation of 
the vessel, machinery, &c. —-- 

Life of Brant. By W. L. Stone. 2 vols.8 vo. New York, Dearborn & 
Co. The question of Juliet so often repeated by the werld of ‘‘ What is a 
name?” is not, after all, of such catholic application as that world is apt to infer. 
When applied by man to a person acting by his own volition, the explanation is 
correct enough ; and with respect to essential properties ‘‘ The rose by any other 
name may smell as sweet.’’ But the name of a book is or should be an epitome 
of its contents; and, when it is not so, the reader experiences a sense of disap- 
pointment which no inherent beauties of the composition or importance of the sub- 
jec-tmatter can make up to him. Itis on this andalmost solely on this account 
that we have to offer an objection on the work before us. Not but that the 
title page enlarges farther upon the contents, but the “‘ running head ” adheres in 
so undeviating a manner to *‘ The Life of Brant,’’ that we are compelled to have 
our expectations constantly on the alert to learn more of the individual whose 
biography the book professes tobe. Such, however, is not the case ; so little is 
Brant himself mixed up in this work of a thousand octavo pages, that we could 
with difficulty attain to a definite conclusion upon his life and character. Upon 











applying to another work, which is in popular estimation, in order to get a more 
condensed acquaintance with the subject, we found it all comprised in the fol- | 
lowing few words | 
“ Another elder contemporary of Red Jacket was the Mohawk chief Brant, 
‘the accursed Brant’ of Gertrude of Wyoming, whom, however, we think it 
the less necessary to notice at much length, frum his being, like the Corn-Plan- | 
ter, only a half-breed. In the French and English war, he rendered some services 
tothe former. In the Revolutienhe was commissioned Colonel in the English 
army, and distinguished himself inthe horrid massacre at Wyoming. His ser- 
vices were rewarded by the present of a fine tract of land on the western shores 
of Lake Ontario. One of bis sons, an intelligent, high-minded man, quite 
civilized, and much esteemed by his American acquaintances, a few years since 
laudably undertook the vindication of his father’s memory from the often repeated | 
charges of treachery aad cruelty, but we apprehend with rather more zeal than | 
success.” Thatcher's Ind. Biog., vol. 2, p. 278. 
The real value of Col. Stone’s book is discovered when we cease to consider | 
it as the biography of Brant, and view it as ‘Including the border wars of the | 
American Revolution, and sketches of the Indian campaigns of Generals Mar- | 


mer, St. Clair, and Wayne, and other matters connected with the Indian re- 
lations of the United States and Great Britain, from the Peace of 1783 to the 
Indian Peace of 1795.” In this subsidiary part of the title page we recognise 
the object of the author, and we frankly accord to him the praise of patient re- 
search, an accurate weighing of authorities, judicious selections of incidents, an 


easy flow of subject, a lucid style, and a becoming warmth of feeling. It is 
true that Brant figures in the scene wheresoever facts call him forward, but he 
is neither the principal figure, nor the centre around which all others revolve. 
He has likewise made Brant and many others who figure on his pages speak for | 


themselves, and this we take to be one of the very best features in the work. 
Mere descriptien is dry, moral and other deductions when made too frequently by 


authers themselves are also heavy if not worse, as they prevent the exercise of 
sagacity on the part of the reader, and leave the latter no other knowledge than 
that of being the recipient of the sagacity of another. Whereas by setting the 


man as it were before us, and compelling him to speak either orally or in writing, | 
we arrive at distinct perceptions of his talent, his temper, perhaps of his secret 
cogitations ; in short from an inanimate picture of the parties they start into real 
life, and we are able to view things as they actually existed. 


Col. Stone has had the candour to state, in his introductory remarks, that he 
was moved to the adoption of this pian in conducting his history, by observing 
the excellent effects of a similar procedure in conducting other biographies in 


modern literature. The remark does credit to his modesty, but, from the length 

of time in which he must necessarily have been engaged on the work before us, | 
we are bound to express our belief that he has pursued this method from his 
own mature judgment, uninfluenced by the example and success of others; and, 
whilst he has given us a succinct and perspicuous account of the Indian wars, he 
has most happily succeeded in making us intimately acquainted with the principal 
actors in the scenes described by him. 

The author appears to have held his hero in great estimation, and loses no op- 
portunity of placing him in a distinguished point of view. In this we believe 
him to be sincere, and think it probable that the colouring of Campbell was over- 
charged ; but we find contemporary writers of authority unscrupulously bestow- 
ing opprobrium on his name, and we are obliged to confess that Col. Stone has 
amiably endeavoured rather than positively succeeded in making his hero im- 
peccable. 

The nature of the work itself, as well as our very limited space, precludes us 
from making extracts from it. But we have no hesitation in saying that it is not 
only highly creditable as a literary composition, and evincing much useful labour in 
collecting materials, but it is likewise a highly important addition to the histori- 
cal stores of America. It ought to be read by every American citizen, and it 
will be read by a very great number. In illustration of the work there are seve- 

| 








ral engraved portraits, an engraving of an interview with the Indians, in which 
the principal figures are portraits, and one or two plans. There are likewise two 
or three vignettes, and the whole are executed ina fine style of att. 





Died, on Tuesday the 14th inst., at Hampton, near Marlborough, Orange | 


is likewise engaged to play at the Haymarket in the ensuing spring. It is pro- 


posed that he should play his most celebrated Scottish characters, and we under- 


stand that several new ones will be got up especially for him. 





The article on Marshall Soult and the battle of Toulouse, in this day’s impres- 
sion will, doubtless, interest our military readers. 

*,* The plates for the subscribers in Pennsylvania, Maryland, Virginia, North 
and South Carolina, Georgia and Florida, will be forwarded with the nezt 
number. 

Mr. Chandless, 267 Spring street, has introduced some new patterns of spoons, 
forks, &c., of German Silver, which from their chasteness and durability are wor- 
thy public attention. 





Anthon's Greck Grammar. New York. Harpers. The life of that excellent 
scholar, Professor Anthon appears devoted to the promotion of soynd education. 
Undeterred by the consciousness that smal! fame is attached to the labor of editing 
the works of others, he has steadily proceeded in opening a way to a correct 
knowledge of classical literature, and implanting a taste for its beauties in the 
minds of the young. Of the truth of this let his Horace, his Cicero, and his 
Casar bear witness. That the rising generation might understand corvectly the 
subjects of ancient literature which successively might come into their hands he 
did not disdain to revise the dictionary of another, and his edition of Lempricre, 
which abounds in corrections and enlargements of the original, will long attest 
the profundity of his research and the ripeness of his judgment, Prof. Anthon’s 
Prosody, an important subject to the classical enquirer, has long placed him in a 
highly distinguished situation in the world of letters, and we much doubt if any 
other writer has handled the subject at once so luminously and so concisely; it 
is held in the highest estimation in both hemispheres. Of the present work we 
may truly say that it is at once worthy of its predecessors and of the hand that 
has produced it. Jt will greatly facilitate the study of the Greek language, clear- 
ing the way from impediments which have hitherto obstructed its progress The 
belief formerly so current in scholastic establishments, that the study of Greek 
through the medium of the latin was answering a double purpose is now fast 


| dying away. When an object is to be attained the more directly we go about it 


the better, and we know not of any greater help to the knowledge of the struct- 
ure of the Greek language than this excellent manual of Prof. Anthon. 


Narrative of Arthur Gordon Pym—New York, Harpers. The author of this 
work very gravely assures us that the details of his book are veritable facts; if 
so, they are a further illustration the of trite remark that ‘ Truth is strange, stran- 
ger than fiction,” for such a tissue of wonderful adventures and escapes we have 
not read since we perused those of ‘ Sindbad the Sailor.’ Let them pass, how- 
ever, for what they are worth, in the belief of readers, but we cannot pass them 
by without remarking on the interest which the relator has thrown over the 
events, and the very attractive book he has succeeded in making. We are dis- 
posed to believe thatthe author is a second Capt. Lemuel Gulliver as regards 
authenticity, and think that although he does not deal in political and moral satire 
he has fabricated a volume which will be extensively read and very pleasing. 


Homeward Bound. By J. F. Cooper. 2 vols. These volumes are but a 
commencement of a novel. They contaia an acconnt of the voyage of the 
Montauk Packet, from London to New York, in which the various characters 
are introduced to the reader, a few adventures are achieved, and a few conversa- 
tions take place. The remainder of the story is yet to come. The main gist 
of these volumes is to convey Mr. Cooper's opinions and comparisons of English 
and American society; this is done through the conversation just mentioned, 
and the author’s sensitive feelings upon the subject are sufficiently manifest. 
Some of the characters are a little outre, but the book on the whole is very read- 
able. It is published by Carey & Co, Philadelphia, and may be procured in this 
city of Messrs. Wiley and Putnam. 

Messrs. Carey Lea & Co. have published in a handsome volume The novels of 
Miss Austen. The writings of this lady have received the most unequivocal 
preise from Sir Walter Scott, Miss Mitford, and other good judges; there is a 
good conversational tone in her dialogues, and a highly moral tone in her plots. 
These novels are well worthy of public patronage. ‘The work is for sale in this 
city by Messrs. Carvills. 

Just published by the Harpers. 

Incidents of Travel in Greece, Turkey, Russia, and Poland.—-We extracted 
a passage from this work in last week’s Albion, and may here add our favourable 
opinion of it is in no degree lessened. It contains the remarks of an accurate 
observer, and 1s well calculated to increase our acquaintance with the countries 


| on which it touches. a 


Passengers.—In the Steam Ship Great Western hence to Bristol—Samuel 
Swartwout, John Mead, J. L. Payson, D. McDougall, Miss Mount, H. A. Van- 
damme, John Rutherford, Walter Rutherford William Chauncey, D. Stewart, 
I. R. Boughton, D. Kemper, J. J. Flagg, W. Davidson, all of New York ; John 
Siter, Mrs. Langstreth, C. Loeser, Wm. Shewell, Wm. Goodall, J. S. Halsted, 
Wm. Strickland, and John Trouber, jr of Philadelphia. G. L. Louden, H. Gow- 
din and J. Keith of Charleston, Wm. Prebn, Mr Currie, T. C. Osler, Mr. Wed- 
derburne, P. H. James, Mrs. Prosser and 2 children, E. Schenley, Mr. Lamont, 
Mr. Huggins, George Coventry, T. Rhodes, Mr. A. Akroid, Mr. Brown, 
Mrs. R. Quarrell and servant, Mr. Sparks, Miss Sparks, all of England. 
D Smith, Jamaica, Mr. Martinez, Mexico, P. Moir, lady, and servant, Quebec, 


| Mr. Miranda, Geo. Beith, R. McIntosh, of Montreal; F. W. Miles, Fredericton, 


NB; Barnabas Tilton, St. Johns, NB; Capt. Fred. F. Maitland, Capt. Robt. 
Williams, British army ; Capt. H. Bagot, R. N. bearer of despatches from Earl 
Durham ; S. Geohegan and servant, Wim. Beaswell, R. I. Girond, Mr. Grimshaw, 
of New Orleans; Wellington Gordon, of Virginia; Col. Gamble, Miss Gamble, 
of Florida; Mr. Knight, lady, child and servant, Miss Knight, H. Meyer, of Ha- 
vana; Mr. McCulloch Dr. Stewart, Thomas Cochran, L. McLaughlin, of Scot- 
land ; E. Dumaguane, L. M. Caneaux, of France ; Luciano Fornasari, of Verona, 
Italy ; J. Steiger, Switzerland ; Du Bie Luden, Carl Bahr, of Holland, S. A. 
Dickson, of Boston; A. W. Peabody, of Baltimore. No second cabin, or 
steerage passengers 








NTEW DAY SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES.—MISSES BROWN (recently from 


Edinburgh) intend to open a School for the instruction of Young Ladies, on Monday, 
3d September, at No. 11 Varick street, corner of North Moore Street. The branches of 
education, which will all be taught on the most approved modern principles, will consist of 
English, Composition, History, Geography, Writing, Arithmetic, French, Italian, Music & 
Drawing. Also plain and fancy Needle-work. 

Reference is made to Rey. Dr. McElroy, and Rev. Dr, Knox, New York 


Git ATION WANTED AS GOVERNESS.—An English Lady is desirous of obtaining 
\ 


a situation as Governess ina private family. She is qualified to teach the English and 


. . : > French languages grammatically, (the latter she speaks with great purity and facility, 
County, Mr. William Lewer, the indefatigable publisher of the reprints of Bri- | j,aving resided several years in Paris) Music, Geography, Writing, and Arithmetic, History, 
is New - >3, , ; th all the | and the other usual branches of Female Education. As the lady's qualifications are first 
tish Reviews, and several Magazines. Mr. Lewer’s acquaintance wit! | rate, the salary required is $600 per annum. Apply (if by letter, post-paid) at the office of 


[Aug. 18-tf.) 





practical routine of a publishing office, together with his spirit of enterprize and | this paper 
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Since the Coronation respecting the motto that appeared extended. along the bal- 

GRAND REVIEW BY HER MAJESTY, IN HYDE looms of Mrs. N. Geary, Corset-maker, by appointment, to the Queen, 61 St. 

; PARK. : | James's street, we are requested to state that the confusion has arisen through 

One of the most splendid reviews held in the neighbourhood of the metropo- | the change of scene which she very ingeniously contrived. As the procession 

lis for many years lately took place in Hyde Park, before her Majesty and Many | passed to the Abbey, the device ran thus—‘ We hail thee, Virgin Queen. Eng- 
other members of the royal family, the foreign ambassadors and ministers resident 


; . ; ith , land’s Crown awaits thee ;"’ andas soon as the signal proclaimed the crowning, 
in this country, and the foreign ambassadors and ministers extraordinary, With | 1h¢ motto was instantaneously changed as fo!lows— We hail thee, Virgin Queen ! 
their respective suits. 


The troops reviewed were—three troops of Royal Horse Artillery, having two 


| contrivance, the motto was immediately applicable for the return. 
guns each; Ist Regiment of Life Guards, the 2d ditto ditto the Royal Horse | y app 


Guards (blue), the 10th Royal Hussars, the 12th Royal Lancers, three batteries | 
of field artillery, having four guns each ; the Ist and 3d battalion of the Grenadier 
Guards, the Ist and 2d battalions of the Scotch Fusillier Guards, and the Ist and 
2d battalions of the Rifle Brigade. <9 | 

Long before eight o'clock numbers of respectable people began assembling in | 
the park, and took up positions on the various seats and standings, for which | 
sums varying from 6d to 5s were demanded, and cheerfully paid; and by ten | 
o'clock not a place was to be procured for either love or money. } 

The troops began arriving as early as nine o'clock; the detachments of the | 
4th or Royal Irish Dragoons, and of the 20th Infantry, appointed to keep the 
ground, being the first to enter the park. ‘They were soon after followed by the 
Royal Artillery from Woolwich, the Grenadier Guards from the Portman-street 
barracks, the Scotch Fusilier Guards from St. George’s barracks, the 2d regiment 
of Life Guards from the Regent’s Park barracks, the 10th Royal Hussars from 
Ho inslow, the Rifle Brigade (billeted at Chelsea and Fulham), the Royal Horse 
Guards (blue) from Knightsbridge barracks, the 12th Royal Lancers (billeted at 
Kensington and Hammersmith), and the 1st Life Guards from Windsor. About 
the same time General the Marquis of Anglesey, K.G. G.C.B., Colonel Rogers, 
Lieutenant Colonel Whinyates, Lieutenant Colonel Cleaveland, Lieutenant Gene- 
ral Sir Charles Dalbiac, K.C.B., and Major General D’Ovley, to whom had been 
deputed the command of the line, the Royal Artillery, the Royal Horse Aruilery, 
the field batteries, the cavalry, and the foot guards and infantry, entered the park 
from Grosvenor-gate, in full military costume, with their various orders and bad 
ges, and ther horses splendidly caparisoned, and attended by their respective aides- 
de-camp and orderlies. 

At ten o’clock the troops formed in order. Shortly after half-past ten o'clock 
the Duke de Nemours and Mershal Soult (Duc de Dalmatia), attended by Gener- 
al Count Sebastiani, General Count Colberg, Count de Bern, Colonel Boyer, and 
a brilliant suite, entered the lines, from Grosvenor-gate. They were immediate- 
ly received by the Duke of Wellington, Lord Hill (commander of the forces,) 
Lord Combermere, Sir Charles Dalbiac, &c. and conducted down the lines. At 
a quarter to eleven his Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge, attired in a field 
marshal’s uniform; Prince George of Cambridge, dressed as a general officer, ac- 
companied by his Serene Highness the Duke of Saxe Cobourg, the Duke of Nas- 
sau, the Hereditary Prince and Prince Maurice of Nassau, Prince Ernest of Hesse 
Philipsthal, Prince of Leiningen, Prince Christian of Holstein, Prince Furstenburg, 
Prince Kotchoubey, Prince Frederick Schwartzenberg, Prince Von Putbus, Count 
Zaradowsky, Count Cruquemberg, Count d’Andilot, Count d’Aerschot, Count de 
Katting, Count de Bonde, General Count Alton, Marquis Miraflores, Baron Bu- 
low, Baron de Seydlitz. &c. entered the lines from the same gate, attended by a 
number of grooms in the royal livery, and took up a position close to the staff 
erected for the royal standard, directly opposite Grosvenor-gate. 

Eleven o’clock was the hour appointed for the arrival of her Majesty, at which 
time never was so brilliant a scene before witnessed in this country. The wea- 
ther was most propitious, the suz, shining in all its lustre, and the park was crowd- 
ed by, it is computed, near 200,000 persons attired in splendid dresses, while 
the windows of all the houses in Park-lane, and every other spot from which a 
sight of the review could be obtained, were crowded by a brilliant assemblage of 
beauty and fashion, the tops of the houses being also covered with spectators. 
The Queen who left Buckingham Palace with her attendants in four of the royal 
private state carriages, each drawn by two horses, attended by her aides-de-camp 
on horseback, and escorted by a troop of the Ist Regiment of Life Guards, did 
not enter the gates of Hyde Park until 20 minutes after eleven o’clock, when a 
salute of 21 guns fromthe Royal Artillery announced her eutrance. The staff, 
with the royal and noble personages above-mentioned, immediately took up a 
position to the east of the flag-staff, flanked on the right by the carriages of the 
ambassadors, &c. ; and at 25 minutes to twelve o'clock her Majesty entered the 
lines, when the royal standard was instantly hoisted, and the whole of the troops 
presen’e! erms and selited. Her Majesty, who looked remarkably well, was 
most enthusiastically received. 

After the staff and noble and illustrious foreigners had paid their respects to 


England’s Crown adorns thee.” Thus our readers will perceive that, by @ neat 





The Great First Cause.—John Mason Goode, author of the Studies of Na- 
ture, and the Translation of the Book of Job, has in four stanzas stated the argu- 
ment in favor of an intelligent first cause—the wise con'river of ail the ar- 


rangements of this material world, as strikingly as it could be stated in a whole 
volume. 





THE DAISY. 
Not worlds on worlds, in phalanx deep, 
Need we to tell a God is here: 
The daisy, fresh from winter's sleep, 
Tells of his hand in lines as clear. 


What power, but his who arched the skies, 
And poured the day-spring’s purple fluod, 
Wonderous alike in all it tries, 
Could rear the daisy’s curious bud ; 


Mould its green cup, its wiry stem, 
Its fringed border nicely spin, 

And cut the gold embossed gem, 
That set in silver gleams within ; 


And fling it with a hand so free, 
O'er hill and dale and desert sod, 
That man, where’er he walks, may see, 
In every step, the stamp of God! 


THE LLAMA. 

The current number of the Foreign Quarterly Review, put its seal to the fol- 
lowing affecting particulars respecting the llama, which it describes as authentic : 
—‘* The llama is the only animal associated with man, and undebased by the 
contact. The llama will bear neither beating nor ill treatment. They go in 
troops, an Indian walking a long distance a head as guide. If tired 
they stop, and the Indian stops also. If the delay is great, the Indian becoming 
uneasy towards sunset, after all sorts of precautions, resolves on supplicating the 
beasts to resume their journey. He stands about fifty or sixty paces off, in an at- 
titude of humility, waves his hands coaxingly towards the llamas, looks at them 
with tenderness, and, at the same time, inthe softest tone, and witha patience I 
never failed to admire, reiterates ic-ic-ic-ic. If the llamas are disposed to continue 
their course, they follow the Indian in good order, at a regular pace, and very fast, 
for their legs are extremely long; but when they are in ill-humour, they do not 
even turn their heads towards the speaker—but remain motionless, huddled to- 
gether, standing or lying down, and gazing on heaven with looks so tender, so me- 
lancholy that we might imagine these singular animals had the consciousness of 
another life, of a happier existence. The straight neck,and its gentle majesty of 
hearing, the long down of their always clean and glossy skin, their supple and timid 
motions, all give them an air at once noble and sensitive. It must be so, in fact ; 
for the llama is the only creature employed by man that he dares not strike. If 
it happens, (which is very seldum) that an Indian wishes to obtain, either by 
force or threats, what the llama will not willingly perform, the instant the animal 
finds itself affronted by word or gesture, he raises his head with dignity, and with- 
out attempting to escape ill treatment by flight, (the llama is nevei iied or fetter- 
ed,) he lies down, turnine his !ooks towards heaven. Large tears flow freely 
from his beautiful eyes, sighs issue {rom his breast, and in half or three quarters 
of an hour at most he expires. Happy creatures, who so easily avoid sufferings 
by death! Happy creatures, who appear to have accepted life on condition of 
its being happy! The respect shown these animals by the Peruvian Indians 
amounts absolutely to superstitious reverence. When the Indians load them, 
two approach and caress the animal, hiding his head that he may not see the bur- 


the hours of 10and 12 A.M. 











ANTED, to go to Canada—a person competent to give instruction in Music, and in 
the French language—apply at No. 13 Pine street, up stairs—oflice rine yor 
ug. 4.-tf. 
INE CUTLERY & PISTOLS.—An extensive assortment of “ Rodgers” and * Croo 
kes,” fine pen and pocket knives, suitable fur Booksellers and other retailers. 
Ivory table Knives, with and without Forks—a splendid assortment. — 
PISTOLS.—Comprising every variety of Pocket, Belt, and duelling Pistols, of warrant. 





ed quality,—just received and forsale low by the importers, GRAVELY WREAKS, 


(July 14 3t.j 9 Astor House. 





TO SUIT THE TIMES. a ik 

ENRY VILLERS, M. D., DENTAL SURGEON, has removed to this city, from Aj- 

bany, to No. 85 Liberty street, (near Broadway,) New York. Where he performs 
every operation in the Dental Art. His charges are reduced one third from the usual de. 
mand elsewhere ; and his operations guaranteed equal, if not superior to any other obj 
established practitioner in this city. ; 

. Tuiti echanic ental Surgery as usuil. FEES REDUCED. 

Dr N. B. Tuition in Mechanical and D gery lene ett.) 


CARD.—The Frencu Lanauacr, Spanisu Gurrar, &c.—Mr. T. —_—. will de- 
vote a few hours to instruction in the above accomplishments, at No. (a q — a. 
ug. 4.-6t.) 








or at Millet’s Music Store, Broadway. 
OR SALE asmall farm and Country Residence situated close to the village of Plea- 
sant Valley, Dutchess County, 7 miles from Poughkeepsie, with 27 acres of good land, 
the house and premises are nearly new, and convenient , there is-besides 4 neat cottage 
with garden fora tenant. The property affords an eligible residence for a family, wishing 
to live in the country with an easy and speedy communication w ith New bp ; 

On account of the proprietor’s intended departure for Europe it will i se c : ery low 
and on easy terms for the purchaser. Apply to Mr. George H. Julius, on the spot. 

tAug. 11, 1t.°] 





OSTON PIANO FORTES.—Notice—Wm. Pease, No. 333 Broadway, would inform 
the public that he has been appointed agent for one of the first houses in Boston, for 
the sale of the celerated Boston Piano Fortes, and would respectfully invite those about 
urchasing to calland compare the tone of those instruments with other Boston Pianos 
bor sale in this city, as the subscriber feels assured they are superior in tone and touch to 
any others now offered for sale in this city 
Also on hand a very large assortment of New York Piano Fortes, made by several of 
the most celebrated makers in this city, for which first and second premiums have been 
awarded five different times at the different fairs held in this city , for their superior tone 
All of the above for sale wholesale or retail, at very reduced prices, at the New York 
Music Saloon and Piane Forte warehouse, No. 333 Broadway, (nearly opposite the Taber- 
nacle.) (Aug.11-4t.) 


J. SYLVESTER, STOCK AND EXCHANGE BROKER, 130 Broadway, & 22 Wal! 
e street, New York, has made perfect arrangements to draw uponany part of Great 
Britain and Ireland, in sums from £5 and upwards. 
Buys and sells uncurrent money of all kinds atthe best rates, and attends to Exchange 
business in its various branches. . 
Drafts collected on all parts of the United States, Canadas, and Europe, for the proceeds 
of which persons can draw at sight. 
S. J. Sylvester respectfally begs to notice that he has no other offices but at 130 Broad- 
way and 22 Wall street, which has been established for the last 13 years. Letters meet 
prompt attentionif addressed tJunedg-tf.) S.J. SYLVESTER, New York 
BRITISH STEAM SHIP “GREAT WESTERN.” 

1390 tous burthen, James Hoskin, R. N , Commander. 

NEW YORK TO BRISTOL. 


The regular sailing days of the above ship, for the remainder of the year, are fixed as 
follows :— 











From Bristol. 
Qist July. 


From New York. 
Isth August. 
Sth September. 4th October. 
Q7th October. 22d Novernber, 
Rates of passage, to Bristol, including provisions, wines, &c.—For berths in the maia 
saloon, or cuddy, thirty-five guineas, ($162,332): in other parts of the ship, thirty guineas, 
($140) ; steward’s iees 11,10, or $6,65 ; chiidren under 12, and servants, half price. Letters 
received on board, will be charged 25 cents per single sheet; larger letters in proportion 
A bag will be appropriated to letters for the Continent of Europe, and they will be de- 
posited therein on payment, in addition to the ship postage, as above, of the regular Eng- 
lish postage from Bristol to their port of departure from England to the Continent, which 
port of departure should be designated on the letters. 
The ship can carry about 100 tons of goods, and persons wishing to import goods by tins 
conveyance, and who have no established correspondents at Bristol, will have every re- 
quisite facility provided on application to the subscriber ; and the like facility will be al- 


forded to those shipping goods from this to Bristol, for their transmission from thence to 
their place of destination. : 
A Surzeou is permanently ongaged in the ship, and every provision made for the com 


fort and security of the passengers. 
toFor passage by any of the trips rrom New York, or freight, apply personally, or by line 
RICHARD IRVIN, 98 Front st 
(June 30) Agent of the Great Western Steam Snip Co. 
an PACKETS FOR HAVRE. (Secon4 Line.) 
i New York on the Ist, andfrom Havre on the 24th of each month during the 
year :— 








den on his back. If he did he would fall downand die. It is the same in un- 
loading. If the burden exceeds a certain weight, the animal throws itself down 
and dies. The Indians of the Cordilleras alone possess enough patience and gen- 
tleness to manage the llama. It is doubtless from this extracrdinary companion 














her Majesty, the Queen proceeded in her carriage, followed by another carriage, 
containing her Ladies in Waiting, down the lines, each body of troops presenting 
arms as she passed, and bands striking up the national anthem. On the return of 
her Majesty’s carriage to the royal standard the troops commenced their evolu- 
tions. They first marched past in ordinary time, after which the artillery and 
cavalry formed in close columns upon the right of the ground. On the Duke of 
Wellington advancing near the royal cortege at the head of his regiment (the 
Grenadier Guards), his grace was most enthusiastically cheered. The Foot 
Guards and the Rifle Brigade then marched past in quick time, and, having wheel- 
ed, formed into line. 

Whilst the infantry was thus forming, the artillery and cavalry trotted by, and, 
having passe’, the cavalry formed a line at 200 paces in the rear of the infantry, 
when the artillery formed on the right and the Field Batteries on the left of tne 


that he has learned to die when overtasked.” 


SONG. 
My lady pluck’d a blooming rose 
To plant upon her lily breast ; 
It softly closed its crimson leaves, 
And fondly kiss'd its snowy nest! 
The silken leaves were gently stirred 
As her soft heaving bosom shook, 
Like the white plumage of a dove 
That coos beside sume breezy brook. 
Oh had I been that waving rose, 
Which on her angel bosom blushed, 





line of infantry. After the infantry had formed their front they commenced 
firing volleys by battalions from the right. They then advanced, the two Rifle | 
Battalions in column and the Foot Guards inline. The line then retired in direct 
echellon of battalions from the left, and, when halted, formed squares on the 
centre sub-divisions of battalions, a manceuvre which was much applauded. The 
squares then fired, after which they reformed columns and retired, forming in the 
rear of the cavalry. The cavalry then advanced, and, having attacked the infan- 
try, retired by threes from the right of squadrons, through the intervals of the in- 
fantry, and formed lines. The infantry then returned to their original positions 





And revell'd ’mid those heaving sighs, 
Whose lovely music none hath hushed ; 
Lived on the pantings of her heart, 
And caught her eye in tranquil rest, 
Then, like the crimson-waving rose, 
I should have been for ever blest. 
| Persons of some distinction are often pestered by unknown correspondents 
with applications for their autograpby. Jules Janin, who is the literary editor of 
the Paris newspaper called Journal des Debats, lately took an ingenious method 


; ie ses “te : . of compensating himself for the trouble given by such an application. Prince 
amtaeae ents er mre Wak ST eeticdiie Raoes ahish creat | Metternich requested his autograph, and the journalist sent him the following: 
1 com 8 ier! , Ww 


il minutes, and the firing having ceased, both lines then advanced in parade or- 


; ; : whi , infinite thank 
der, and saluted. The band of the Grenadier Guards then struck up “ God save | for whieh | raters in€ane thanks 





“T acknowledge the receipt from M. de Metternich of 20 bottles Johannisbergh, 
Jules Janin.” ‘The Prince in return doubled 


- ; ; ; e quanti tk forty bottles. 
the Queen,” and precisely at two o’clock the review being ended, her Majesty | the Quantity, and cont bien forty bottles 


quitted the ground, followed by her staff, and the brilliant cortege, under 4 salute 


of 2l guns. The demonstrations of loyalty and attachment evinced by the | of 





~ GENTLEMAN who has received a Collegiate education in one of the Universities 
yreat Britain, and has been for nearly eleven years connected with the manage- 


crowd towards the Queen were, if it were possible, more fervent on her de- | ment of a newspaper as Editor, wishes for an engagement as assistant Editor toa New 
‘ . | York, or Philadelphia, or Washington journal. Having been accustomed to attend par- 
parture than on her entrance. She was most loudly cheered during her pro- 


gress through the park, as were also the Duc de Nemours and Marshal Soult. 
We regret to state that several accidents, some of them of a serious nature, 
occurred during the morning, by persons falling from trees, &c. 


Vavicties. 


CORONATION ANECDOTES. 

The Queen.—On her Majesty first reaching the faldstool she was evidently 
affected. She bent her head forward with some earnestness, and offered up a 
prayer. Om ascending the steps of the interior of the Abbey, the Queen rested 
a few minutes to recover her breath. During this brief period she glanced to the 
right and left, and to the gallery, in which were the members of the Commons, 
immediately fronting her. She then proceeded onward to her chair of state with 
a firm and dignified step. 

Her Majesty's Coronation Dress.—Yer Majesty was habited in a rich mantle 
and train of crimson velvet above a slip of satin wrought with gold, having a 
circlet of diamonds around her brow. 

The Anthems and Chorusses.—During the performances of the sublime 
music of Handel, no one appeared to be more wrapped up in admiration of it 
than the Queen herself. The two royal dukes, her uncles, marked time and lis- 
tened most attentively to every note of that immortal composer. 

State dinner parties, to celebrate her Majesty’s coronation, were given on Fri- 
day evening by several of the Cabinet Ministers. All the guests appeared either 
in uniforms or in full court costumes. 


During the singing of Sanctus, the Queen addressed the Bishop of Durham, | 
who replied, and pointed out something in the book which was lying open before | 


her Majesty. 


We understand Mr. Thomas Campbell, the poet, was present at the corona- 
tion. An amusing anecdote is told of his application for his ticket, which is 
good enough to be true, and we therefore give it without, however, pledging our- 
selves as to its entire accuracy. In his letter to the Earl Marshal, he said, 
«‘ There was a place in the Abbey called Poet's Corner, and suggested the pro- 
bability of their being room in it for a poor living poet.” The answer was a 
ticket of admission.— Ministerial Paper. 


Queen Victoria's Handkerchief—We were on Wednesday gratified with a sight 
ef an exquisite piece of Ayrshire needlework, destined for royalty—a handker- 
chief sewed in Ayr for our youthfal Queen Victoria. It is sewed upon the finest 
lawn, and is embroidered round the sides with pec’liar richness and taste —while 
On one corner a small crown is beautifully worked withthe word “ Victoria” un- 
derneath im Old English characters, and on the border on one of the sides “ A yr, 
1838,” is pointed in the most delicate style. As a whole, the handkerchief is 
the most beautiful specimen of Ayrshire needlework that ever came under our 
inspection, and excited the highest admiration of all who saw it.— Glasgow 
Chronicle. - 


To satisfy the numerous opinions and consequent bets that have been formed 


liamentary debates, he can report such proceedings, or write daily correspondence from 
the seat of Government. Salary not so much at first an object, if sufficient to cover 
necessary expenses. For information, the advertiser refers to Dr. Bartlett, Albion Office, 
New York, (Aug I8f.) 





STATE OF NEW YORK. 
SEcCRETARY’s OFFice, Albany, July 16, 1838. 

Sir—I hereby give you notice that at the next general election of this state, to be held 
on the 5th, 6th, and 7th days of November next, a Governor and Lieutenant Governor are 
to be elected. 

I hereby give you notice that a Senator isto be chosen in the First Senate District, 
| inthe place of Coe S. Downing, whose term of office will expire on the last day of De- 
| cember next. JOHN A. DIX, Secretary of State. 

To the Sheriff of the city and county of New York. 
| N.B. The inspector of election in the several wards in your city and county will give 
notice of the election of four representatives to Congress from the Third Congressional 
| District.—They will also give notice of the election of Members of Assembly, and for 
filling any vacancies in county offices which may exist. 


! 


The above is a true copy of the notifica’ ion received from the Secretary of State. 
| JACOB ACKER 
} Sheriff city and county of New York. 
Sheriff’s Office, July 28, 1838. 

All the public newspapers in the county will publish the above once in each week until 
the election, and immediately after send their bills to the Sheriff's office. (Aug.18-tf.] 


MPORTANT DISCOVERY.—The undersigned Surgical and Mechanica! Dentist, re- 
| & spectfully informs the citizens of New York that he has succeeded by indefatigable 
| perseveran ve, in setting artificial teeth on gold plate to the upper gum without the use of 
| Clasps or any other fastening whatever, adhering firmly to the gum by the sole pressure 
| of the atmosphere. They are inserted without the least pain. For references and re- 

commendations, (a thousand of which could be secured,) the undersigned refers to his 
printed Circular, oneof which may be seen hanging in the American Museum. Having 
| lost all his upper teeth,the undersigned now wears an entire upper set, fixed in onthe 
above principle, which may be seen and examined by calling 2t his office. Every other 
operation in Dentistry performed in the best and most complete manner 
} SAMUEL B. SMITH. 
| Surgical and Mechanical Dentist, No. 11 Laight St near St John's Park. 
| F- - — — 
| ENNISON’S PREMIUM REFRIGERATOR—Made to order and for sale wholesale and 
retail. 
A great variety constantly on hand, and warranted. 


G. & W. HI. Jennison, 
June 23-ly.* 


corner Varick and Chariton sts. 


W ARNOLD, M. D., Member of the Royal! College of Surgeons in London, respect- 
fully informs his friends and the public, that he has removed his residence from No, 
| 28, to No. 5 Warren-st. near Broadway {May12-3 m.} 


| HE PREMIUM GOLD MEDAL, Silver Medal, and Diploma of the American Institute 

were awarded for the “best Incorruptible Teeth, superior method of inserting and 
| fixing them in the mouth, and improvements in the art of Dentistry,”to JONATHAN 
DODGE, M.D. Member of the Medical Society of the city and county of New York, of the 
Lyceum of Natural History, &c. &c. Operative Surgeon, Medical and Mechanic al Dentist, 











| Ne. 5 Chambers. (near Chatham street.) New York. eo OF | 
E. Y. & J. HILL, 
ATTORNIES AT LAW, 
_[Feb10} MONTICELLO AND EATONTON, GEORGIA. [6m.] 


DR. ELLIOTT, OCULIST. 
| 303 Broadway, attends to Diseases of the Eye, and imperfections of the vision only 


| The eye examined, and glasses adapted to the particula: defect. Office hours from 10 
| to 4 o’clock. (Feb. 17—+f.] 








Ship UTICA, J. B. Pell, master, will sail from New York on the Ist January, May and 
September. From Havre on the 24th February, June and October. 

Ship CHARLES CARROLL, W. Lee, master, from New York on the Ist February, June 
and October. From Havre on the 24th March, «uly and November. 

Ship ERIE, Edw. Funk, master, from New York on the Ist March, July and November. 
From Havre on the 24th April, August and December. : ; 

Ship BALTIMORE, Jas. Funk, master, will sail from New York on the Ist April, August 
and December. From Havre on the 24th May, September and January. 

Agent in New York BOYD & HINCKEN, No. 9 Tontine Building. 

Agents at Havre BONNAFFE BOISGERARD & CO 


NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 
From New York on the 8th, 16th, and 24th of each month. From Havre on the Ist, 


8th, and 16th of every month. Having made a new arrangement for the sailing of these 
packets, the subscribers will despatch them as above, and in the following erder, viz. 








Ships. Masters. | Days of Seling from New- |Days of Sailing from Havre, 
fork. | ° 

Burgundy, J. Rockett, |Jan, 8, April 24, Aug. 16, Feb. 16, June 8, Oct. 1, 
Rhone, W. Skiddy, “ 16, May 6, “ SiMerchi, “ 36° “ 6, 
Charlemagne, Richardson, | ‘* 24, ‘* 16, Sept. 8) ‘ 8, July 1, “ 16, 
Ville de Lyon, C. Stoddard,|Feb, 8, ‘“ 94, “ 16) “ 16, ¥ Nov. 1, 
Francois Ist, W.W.Pell,| “ 16, June 8, ‘* 24JApril 1, “ MB, “ 8, 
Emerald, W.B.Ome,| “ &%, “ 136, Oct. Gi “ 6, Aug. 1, “ 
Silvie De Grasse,| Weiderholdt March 8, ‘“* 24, “ 16) “ 16, *“ 8, Dec. 1, 
Poland, Anthony, | “ 16, July 6.“% SiMe 1, * BH * @& 
Albany, J.Johnston,| “ 24, “ 16, Nov. 8] ‘“* 8, Sept. 1, “ 6, 
Louis Puilippe, |J.Castoff, (April 8, ‘* 24, Dec. 16) “ 16, “ 8, Feb. 1}, 
Sully, D. Lines, { * 16, Aug. 8, * 24,)June 1, om, « &, 


These are all vessels of the first class and ably commanded, with elegant accommeda- 
tions for passengers, comprising al] that may be required for comfort and convenience, in- 
cluding wines and stores of every description. Goods sent to either of the subscribers at 
New York, willbe forwarded by their packets, free of all charges except the expenses sc 
tually incurred C. BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 22 Broad-st. 

WM. WHITLOCK, Jr. 46 South-st. 


NEW YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 

To sail on the Ist, 10th, and 20th of every month. 
This line of packets wiil hereafter be composed of the following ships, which wil sue 
ceed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing punc tually from New York 
and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, and from London on the 7th, 17th, and 27th, of 





every month throughout the year, viz :— 
Ships. Masters. |Daysof Sailing from New| Days of Sailing from 
| York. London, 
St. James, W_H.Sebor, Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1, Feb. 17, June 17, Oct. 17, 
Montreal, 8.B. Grifting, “oe; * 2h °F ef fF Ue CM ‘ 
Gladiator, T. Britton, i *o * * 20, March 7, July 7, Nov. 7, 
Mediator, Champlin, Feb. 1, June 1, Oct -... oc! 7 
Quebec, F. H. Hebard, i “FF Ff hh *. ee * mo. Tie 
Wellington, D. Chadwick, * 20, “ 20, “ 20, April 7, Aug. 7, Dec. 7, 
Philadelphia, E. E. Morgan, |Marchl, July 1, Nov. 1, “ 17, “ 17, “ 33, 
Samson, R. Sturges, i* 0 * jo * 10, v7, * 87, * @, 
President, J.M.Chadwick,,) “ 20, “ 20,  ‘ 20,May 7, Sept.7, Jan. 7 
Ontario, H. Huttlesten, |April 1, Avg. 1, Dec. 1, “ 17, “ 17, “ 27, 
Toronto, R. Griswold, “KB “MB * BH) *  * OF * BS, 
Westminster, G. Moore, “gs, * 90 * 20,\June 7, Oct. 7, Feb. 7, 


These ships are all of the first class, about 600 tons burthen, and are commanded by able 
and experienced navigators. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Stores, &c. are of the 
best description. The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $140, outward, for each aduh, 
which includes wine and liquors. Neither the captains nor owners of these packets wilt 
be responsible for any letters, parcels, or packages, sent by them, unless regular Bills 
Lading are signed therefor Apply to 

GRINNELL, MINTURN and Co. 134 Front street, 

JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South street, New York, or to 
GEORGE WILDES and Co. No. 19 Coleman street, London 
GARRATT & GIBSON, Portsmouth 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS.—NEW PLAN. 
The Proprietors of the several Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpcol, 


have arranged for their sailing from each port on the Ist, 7th, 13th, 19th, and 25th of every 
month , the ships to succeed each other in the tollowing order, viz: 














Ships. Captains. |Days of Sailing from New| Days of Sailing from 
York. Liverpool. 
Pennsylvania, |J.P. Smith, (July 7, Nov. 7, Mar. 7,|Aug. 25, Dec.25 April 25 
St. Andrew, Thompson, | “« 313, * 33, “ 13,/Sept. 1, Jan. 1, May 1, 
Orpheus, Bailey, a = 19, | wo 7% * & 75 
Shakspeare, Collins, eae ee ms "tm? & 
Cambridge, I. Bursley, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, Aprill,}; * 1% “ 19, “© 19, 
Independence, | E. Nye, a Sr Oe | Ye ie e > 
Virginian, I. Harris, | “ 13, “ 33, “ 13,/Oct. 1, Feb. 1. June 1, 
Oxford, J. Rathbone, ‘= iS ee wer y FF 
Siddons, Britton, 7 oe. ie ae 8 ee Fe 
North America, | Hoxie, Sept.1, Jan. 1, May 1,| “ 19, “ 139, “ 49, 
Roscoe, 13.C.Delano, | “ 7, “ 7, “ 7] “ 95, © 95 «& gs, 
Sheffield, F. P. Allen, “ 13, “ 13, “ 13,|Nov. 1 Marchi, July 1, 
Europe, A.C. Marshall, “ 10, “ 18, “ 198; “ % © 4%, 7, 
Sheridan, Peirce, | ‘8. *h .” > me FF ee te 


Columbus, | Cropper, 





Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June }, 
Geo.Washington’ H. Holdrege, | « 3s © = 7, | ‘es, *.& * & 
United States, |N.H.Holdrege, “ 13, “ 13, “ 13,! 
South America, | Barstow, | on, “0, °* BH ’ 7, 
|N. B. Palmer, | “ 25, “ 25, a | & * SB 2 
| 


4s 
Garrick, 
England, |B. L. Waite, |Nov. 1, Mar. 1, July 1,] “ 19, “ 19, “ 49, 


These ships are all of the first class, and ably commanded, with elegant accommoda- 
tions for passengers. The price of passage from New York to Liverpool is fixed at $140, 
and from Liverpool to New York at 35 guineas, including wines. stores, and bedding. 

Neither the captains nor owners of these ships wil! be responsible for any letters, par- 
cels, or packages sent by them, unless regular bills of lading are signed therefor. 

Agents for ships Oxford, North America. Europe, Columbus, South America, England, 
Orpheus, and Cambridge, GOODHUE & Co. or C. H. MARSHALL, N.Y. 

BARING, BROTHERS & Co., Liverpool, 

Agents for ships St. Andrew, Virginian, Sheffield, and United States, 

ROBERT KERMIT. N.Y. 
T. & I. SANDS & Co., Liverpool 
Agents for ships Pennsylvania. Independence. Roscoe, and Geo. Washington, 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., 134 Front-st., N.Y. 
WILDES, PICKERSGILI. & Co.. Rumford-st., Liverpeol 
ts for ships Shakspeare, Siddons, Sheridan and Garrick, 
ee - , E. K. COLLINS & o., New York. 





WM. & JAS. BROWN & Co, Liverpool. 











a it 


